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SIGNIFICANCE OF THE REPORT OF THE LOVAT COMMITTEE. 


—s 


In place of the customary Presidential Address, | 
propose to submit for your consideration and discussion 
one or two topics of professional interest. 

The first may be put in the form of a question— Veter- 
inary practice: what is the prospect in front of us? I 
think the prospect is distinctly good, notwithstanding the 
rapid expansion of motor traction. The horse, particu- 
larly the draught horse, is not likely to outlive its useful - 
ness, and the breeding of horses for racing, for hunting, 
for polo and for exportation will continue and perhaps 
extend. Cattle (particularly milking stock), sheep, goats, 
and pigs, are almost certain to continue to demand the 
services of the veterinary surgeon. Dogs and cats have 
never been more popular or more valuable and they 
furnish remunerative employment to very many veter- 
inary surgeons. 

Then there is a further point which may be mentioned 
in this connection—the report of the Lord Lovat Committee 
on Colonial Veterinary Service. This report is restricted 
to non-self-governing Colonies—or, properly speaking, 
Dependencies or Protectorates—but, quite irrespective of 
that restriction, I think it is likely, if adopted, to have a 
very great influence on veterinary work everywhere. 
The terms of the report, although limited to Colonial 
Veterinary Services, are likely to influence the action of 
County Councils and Borough Authorities in this country. 
The whole thing, of course, depends upon whether or not 
this report will be adopted by the Colonial Office in its 
entirety or in part. The lowest grade starts at £600; the 
highest grade rises to a salary of £3,000 a year. If that 
scale of remuneration is adopted by the Colonial Office, 
it is sure to have some influence on the remuneration in 
other places, and I think we may look forward to the time 
when the County and Borough Councils will have to 
reconsider and readjust the salaries paid to the various 
veterinary inspectors. 

VETERINARY EpvcaTIon. 

Another question arises from a consideration of the 
Colonial Veterinary Services report. I notiee that it is 
suggested therein that the professional education of the 
candidates should be a little more comprehensive than that 
now received by the students, and this leads me to my 
second question. Let us assume, for the sake of argurnent. 
that many more men will be required for veterinary \\ ork 
at home and abroad: Is the education of the veterinary 
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student satisfactory ? Any reference to veterinary edu- 
cation always leads immediately to the involvement of the 
licensing body, the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
—one can scarcely consider the one without the other. 
controls the subjects of the curriculum. 
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British veterinary colleges at first were commercial ven- 
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tures, and some appear to think that they are still more or 
less commercial in their aims, but there has never been 
any inclination on the part of those responsible for col- 
legiate instruction to add any subject to the curriculum 
that was not examined upon by the licensing body, and 
that, no doubt, has held back the progress of the profes- 
sional education of the student. 

The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons has moved 
very slowly in this matter. There has been no material 
alteration in the schedule of professional examinations 
since 1895. One cannot say that the licensing body has 
been alarmingly anxious to anticipate the requirements 
of the farmers and stockbreeders of this country. There 
are a few things that may be mentioned as being necessary 
to improve the curriculum. I would say that the pro- 
fessional instruction of the student should be broadened ; 
strengthened in its weak parts and made more compre- 
hensive. And when embarking upon an addition to the 
curriculum one should not forget the sources from which 
the bulk of our students is derived to-day. I should say 
that the majority of veterinary students are unfamiliar 
with the habits of farm animals; they know little or 
nothing about crops, pastures, roots and grains, and that 
shortcoming, it appears to me, should be made good. 
(Hear, hear.) It is useless, I think, to trust to the Colleges 
to make the alteration ; that is a matter for the R.C.V.5.- 
they must add to the schedule of examinations the par- 
ticular studies that must form part of the course. 

I ought to say, in fairness to belated activity, that 
1 understand the R.C.V.S. is now engaged in revising the 
schedule of examinations so that, in the course of a year 
or s0, we may find a very much improved schedule. 1 
think the student should be given information on the 
various crops, the defects and qualities of pasture, roots 
and grains and, in addition to a practical knowledge of 
fodder grasses and poisonous plants, his instruction should 
embrace the principles and practice of breeding, its acci- 
These subjects appear to me 
highly necessary in order to enable the veterinary prac- 
titioner of the future to take his proper place as a skilled 
adviser to the farmer and stockbreeder. It may be said 
that already the student receives instruction in these 
branches. To some extent this is quite true. Students 
can be found who can recite a long list of the best grasses ; 
others can be found who will be able to name the poisonous 
plante, but unfortunately it is only now and then that this 
achievement can be substantiated by the test of experience. 
A student who has memorised the best fodder grasses 
may be quite unable to recognise them in the field, and 
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[I think a veterinary surgeon who is unable to distinguish 
growing oats from growing wheat or barley is not a very 
first-class representative of his profession. (Laughter.) 

Now these are some of the shortcomings which occur 
to one in connection with the education of the student. 
When thinking of the subjects in the curriculum one should 
not forget the great advance that has taken place in the 
knowledge of veterinary hygiene possessed by the new 
generation of farmers and stockbreeders. The sons and 
daughters of farmers and stockbreeders now reccive first- 
class instruction on various subjects connected with 
veterinary practice, and when this instruction, now given 
by agricultural colleges, dairy institutes and county council 
instructors, becomes more widely diffused, the veterinary 
surgeon of the future will have to be prepared to meet 
clients who may be as well equipped as himself with cer- 
tain parts of veterinary knowledge. 


Tuer IMPORTANCE OF VETERINARY PHYSIOLOGY. 


| have no intention or desire to analyse the values 
of the various subjects of the curriculum, but I feel that I 
must refer to physiology. Veterinary physiology, I sub- 
mit, has never received the attention its immense impor- 
tance to the practitioner deserves. It is remarkable 
that for at least fifty years in this country no veterinary 
surgeon has been selected to teach the subject of veterinary 
physiology. With the laudable exception of Sir Frederick 
Smith, no British veterinary surgeon has attempted to 
explain the functions of the domesticated animals. Human 
physiology is well enough, but it does not survey the ground 
that must be covered by the practitioner. There are many 
gaps in our knowledge ; in fact, I think that if, in the past, 
veterinary physiology had been appropriately taught 
to meet the needs of the practitioner we should not be 
found to-day groping in the maze of sterility, more or 
less perplexed by the mysteries of the reproductive organs. 

That is only one instance of our weakness in physio- 
logical knowledge. Take the digestive apparatus of the 
ox. We may know something of the rough structure of 
the interior of the digestive tract of the ox, but what do 
we know about the intimate structure, the histology ?— 
The whole ground requires working over. 

I would say, of veterinary physiology, that if patholo- 
gists, bacteriologists and investigators of disease can be 
obtained from our ranks there should be no great diffi- 
culty in finding a few men for veterinary physiology. 


UNAPPLIED KNOWLEDGE OF PATHOLOGY. 


With regard to pathology, I would say that while 
recent graduates carry a full load of pathology, many, 
[ think, exhibit diffidence, or perhaps inability, to apply 
their knowledge to cases of disease. It may be that 
veterinarians are exceptionally defective in imagination ; 
or, in this instance, in the power to form a mental picture 
of what is taking place in an inflamed lung, an inflamed 
joint, or other part. They know the pathology, but some- 
how or other, when faced with actual cases of disease they 
are not able, apparently, to apply their information. It 
has been said that there is only one pathology ; I am 
not inclined to dispute that statement, but I should like 
to add that the clinical differences between the various 
diseases of the domesticated animals require a great deal 
of sorting out by the practitioner. 





The practitioner should aim to relieve suffering, to pre- 
vent and cure disease and not to provide post-mortem 
specimens. (Laughter.) The veterinary surgeon should 
not be regarded as an agent in advance for the knacker. 
(Laughter. ) 


PROGRESS OF THE PROFESSION. 


Now with regard to another question—Has the veter- 
inary profession made good progress during the last 
twenty-five or thirty years? I would say “ yes,” and 
that there is very good ground for congratulation, yet 
we are not happy; complaints are heard now and 
then-—some want a higher social status, others want higher 
remuneration for their services, and a few are dissatisfied 
with the public estimate of the veterinary profession. 

I do not propose to refer to the complaints about social 
status, nor about higher remuneration, as these things 
depend largely upon the individual. Passing to the third 
complaint, the first question that occurs to me is, are we 
scientists or sciolists or an unequal mixture of them ? 
What is science ? It would be rather difficult to define 
it satisfactorily, but a working definition is “ truth ascer- 
tained.” Now, just think for a moment, in dealing with 
our cases in actual practice do we ascertain the truth ? 
In how many instances do we ascertain the truth ? Are 
we carrying out a scientific investigation when we examine 
a patient ? I should not like to answer the question as 
to whether we are scientists or sciolists, because a con- 
scientious answer might offend more than it would please, 
therefore I pass on. (Laughter.) 

At one time our diploma bore two words “ art’”’ and 
** science ”’ as potentials of our licence to practice, from the 
R.C.V.S. In those days our art, or clinical skill, was more 
prominent than our science ; now our science is leading 
and rapidly advancing, while our art is noticeably de- 
teriorating, and if its dwindling is not speedily checked 
the diagnosis and treatment of the ailments of our larger 
patients will become inadequate, if not effete. 

Now let us assume that the public estimate of veterinary 
science is unsatisfactory— How can it be improved ? Some 
say, ‘““ Why not form an alliance with the medical pro- 
fession?”’ I do not agree, although I believe in 
reciprocity between closely related professions. The 
medical ego is more strongly asserted—carries more in- 
fluence with the public—than the veterinary ego, and I 
think that is likely to continue, in spite of any effort that 
we may make ourselves. It has been said that the medical 
profession have the ear of the public, whereas the veter- 
inary profession have only the tail, because of the differ- 
ence in their respective patients—and I think there is a 
good deal of truth in that. We shall have to make up our 
minds that we are engaged in dealing with inferior creatures, 
whereas the medical profession are engaged in treating 
their equale—perhaps their superiors. (Laughter.) 

In order to improve the public estimate of the veterinary 
profession, I think the best method of procedure is by 
publicity—corporate publicity ; individual publicity can- 
not be too strongly condemned, it is unprofessional and 
undignified, but corporate or collective publicity should be 
encouraged by every means at our command. Our 
numbers are too few to justify a claim to the privileges of 
an arithmocracy, but we do contribute something to the 
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prevention of disease in man and to the mitigation of 
suffering in animals. 

Now, assuming that we are in favour of publicity, 
how can it be carried out ’ First of all, we must be quite 
sure of ourselves. If we believe that we are of real service 
to the people we should have the courage of our con- 
victions and assert our professional knowledge on every 
suitable occasion. 
ted ? 
tive 


In what way can publicity be promo- 

I say that it can be carried through by representa- 
and authoritative the 
lay press. Recently there have been at least two occasions 


statements— manifestos— in 
for the exercise of this form of publicity : in the first case 
In the 
first case there was some complaint about the condition 


action was taken, in the second nothing was done. 


and treatment of the New Forest ponies, and the then 
President of the ** National,” Mr. McIntosh, immediately 
took steps to acquaint the public that the veterinary pro- 
fession were not asleep, and the press agitation very quickly 
collapsed after the publication of Mr. McIntosh’s letter. 
The other in 
outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease. 
when there were many serious outbreaks in Cheshire and 


occasion was connection with repeated 


It was at the time 


in other counties and there was a very strong press agitation 
for a cure. Letters appeared almost daily, calling out for 
a cure for foot-and-mouth disease. Someone should have 
written to more than one newspaper to reassure the public 
that there was no difficulty about supplying a cure for 
foot-and-mouth disease. It 
course, by the Minister of Agriculture, but I understand 
that Government officials are precluded from making 
press. that the 
‘** National,” or the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
itself, should have issued a manifesto summarising the 
prominent symptoms of foot-and-mouth disease and telling 


could have been done, of 


communications to the Now, in case 


the public that there is,no difficulty about curing the 
disease but that, so long as the present regulations are in 
force, the use of a curative is not permitted. 

Other occasions in which publicity may do good will 
arise, but unless something is done to correct the im- 
pression held by the public regarding the veterinary pro- 
fession we shall never be able to take our proper place 
amongst the recognised professions. 
suffered from chronic obsequiousness, failing to correct 
erroneous impressions of our education, ignoring reflec- 


Too long we have 


tions on our science and passively accepting adverse 
criticism of our professional proficiency. 


A WatTCHWORD FROM REVELATIONS. 


The watchword I should like to see inscribed on the 
banner of the veterinary profession is “‘ Hold that fast 
which thou hast, that no man take thy crown.” 

Before sitting down, I have a suggestion to make which, 
if adopted, may bring about a considerable increase in the 
membership of the National Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. Briefly stated, it is as follows: Each Division of the 
‘* National” should appoint a small sub-committee of 
two or three to make personal application to every non- 
member of the Association within the confines of the area 
of the Division. (Applause.) These members of this 
committee would meet the non-member, and by persuasion, 
by argument, and by other means—(laughter)—they might 
succeed, IT think, in many instances in bringing in, as 


a 
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members of the * National,’ many veterinary surgeons 
who have hitherto refused to join any society at all. At 
any rate, it is well worth trying, and | am perfectly certain 
that if they were to make personal application they would 
succeed in obtaining an addition to the membership. 
Circular letters are useless ;. even a copy of the Veterinary 
Record sent in a blue cover is not likely to bring about 
an addition to membership—(laughter)—but if two or 
three members of the profession (they might not be on 
friendly terms with the non-member, but that is the very 
time for meeting the man) were to wait on him in 
the manner suggested, they might bring him into the fold. 
I throw out the suggestion. I[ thank you, gentlemen. 
(Loud applause. ) 
DISCUSSION. 


Mr. J. W. Mecinrosa, who opened the discussion, 
said that they had listened that night to an address 
of very great interest, delivered with a fascination oi 


oratory and frankness which was characteristic of their 
President. ‘They were afforded, too, the unusual privilege 
of offering their observations thereon-~a privilege which he 
was sure they all appreciated. Many of the points touched 
upon by Professor Macqueen were of wide and tar-reaching 
importance, and could not be substantially reviewed in a 
short meeting of that kind. 

With regard to the prospects of the profession, he agreed 
that they were very encouraging. The demand for their 
services to-day, throughout the Empire, was greater than 
ever, and the report of the Lovat Commission was in itself 
a strong indication of that feeling. It was undoubtedly 
true that some of them, who had confined their attention 
to the commercial horse, were not doing quite so well, 
particularly in some of our larger cities—-London, perhaps, 
more than in any other ; but he was sufficiently optimistic 
to believe that that class of animal was a long way from 
being displaced entirely, and there were strong indications 
at the moment of a decided halt in that direction. At 
any rate, the process of displacement was bound to be 
slow, and this would give members time to look around for 
other avenues of operation and uselulness. 

He was particularly interested in Proiessor Macqueen’s 
remarks on education, and while he agreed that the curricu- 
lum had probably outlived its time, the Council of the 
R.C.V.S. must not be blamed for any defects in teaching. 
The Council were, at the present moment, overhauling 
the curriculum and would no doubt periect it in the light 
of modern requirements. The timo factor, however, 
was very important, but he was not sure that we had yet 
reached that period when an extension of the four years’ 
course was wise or desirable. ‘he Council were always 
ready to receive suggestions-and were prepared for criti- 
cism. He was one of those who criticised, but since he 
had been honoured with a seat on that body, he had ceased 
to criticise—(laughter)—in fact, he had now a profound 
admiration for the work they were doing, and he believed 
they all had. (Hear, hear.) 

With regard to the ‘ National,’’ he theught Professor 
Macqueen’s suggestion a good one. Ile believed also in 
‘ corporate ” publicity, but it had to be kept within proper 
limits. Their work was not apparently sufficiently pic- 
turesque to arouse the eloquence and sympathy of tho 
press. There was always dilficulty in getting the press 
to accept communications. Could Proiessor Macqueen 
suggest any way of getting over the dilficulty ? 

He would like to thank Professor Macqueen for his 
address. It had given them much teod tor thought, 
which they would all read and digest later. He hoped 
that now Professor Macqueen had got more time and 
leisure they would have the pleasure of seeing him on the 
Council of the R.C.V.S.-—-(applause)—where his long 
experience as a teacher and a member of the prolession 
would be of value, and where he would have a direct 
voice in promoting those views which he had so well ex- 
pressed that night. (Applause.) 
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Dr. Tom HARE desired to support Mr. McIntosh’s very 
hearty appreciation of the President’s address. The 
whole probiem of education was too vast to be dealt with 
other than as a generalisation, but he desired to dwell 
upon one aspect of Proiessor Macqueen’s address. He 
was unable to accept the President’s optimistic estimates 
as coniined to private practice. He telt that they could 
now sately leave the iuture to the young veterinary gradu- 
ate in the various public services, whether in the colonies 
or at home, but he was very concerned about the future of 
general practice. He somehow had an impression—he 
did not know whether he was just in saying it—that so 
many of our leaders did not give their tull support to the 
private practitioner. He would suggest that the public 
estimate of the veterinary proiession, or in other words, 
its judgment of the general practitioner, was oiten unjust, 
because little or no encouragement from the outset was 
given to the man entering private practice. ‘T'o start with, 
their colleges were most inadequately equipped either for 
giving him his education or for helping him once he was 
established in practice. Where were the tacilities, such as 
hospitals, to which the private practitioner could send his 
“pecial cases, as in human medical practice? Where 
was the equipment in our colleges to provide radiography 
and all such other requirements ot modern scientific 
diagnosis ? 

Secondly, they were too apt, he thought, in the colleges, 
to deal direct with the owner and not with the veterinary 
surgeon. He thought that it was positively scandalous 
that members of the staffs of the veterinary colleges 
should receive cases, specimens and so forth, direct from 
the owner and not through the medium of the private 
practitioner. (Hear, hear.) He hoped sincerely that 
such practice would be discontinued. 

Thirdly, he thought the private practitioner must help 
himself in one direction, since in his judgment veterinary 
education and practice must become more and more 
specialised. In regard to education, one year’s study for 
pathology was insuflicient ; he would not go beyond his 
own subject. Whether the Council, in its wisdom, would 
decide to extend the course of veterinary instruction to 
five years or not, must be left for further discussion 
after the publication of the Council’s report. Meanwhile, 
he foresaw that if the veterinary profession was going to 
impress the educated stockowner with its specialist 
knowledge, then the private practitioner must be equipped 
with far greater facilities for specialisation than he had ai 
present. For his part, he felt that veterinary practice 
had become more than one man cou!d possibly cope with. 
One man could not hope to keep abreast of the advances 
in scientific knowledge, and yet it was upon their ability 
to do so that they were going to be judged. He would, 
therefore, suggest that the private practitioner should 
seriously consider the possibility of team-work, so that, 
‘or instance, they would have in a smal! country town. 
where there were two or three practitioners now in praétice, 
on their own, a team of veterinary surgeons. Certain) 
the younger graduates going out to-day might go out as a 
team—for example, one man specialising on farm animals, 
another on dogs, poultry, rabbits, etc., another doing in- 
spectorship work and another the laboratory work. Such 
a scheme was already being followed in a few parts of the 
country, but it was not sufficiently made known, and 
he thought it would be an admirable thing for the profes- 
sion if such a movement were encouraged. Finally, 
some of their members were very anxious to see the es- 
tablishment of a State Veterinary Service, but he himseli 
was strongly opposed to the further development of any 
such service, since private practice and liberty of conscience 
was the foundation upon which the veterinary profession 
of this country was erected. 

Mr. Henry Gray congratulated Professor Macquecn 
on his very able address, particularly as it touched upon 
many points of which the majority of the members o* 
the profession appeared to be atraid. 

As to veterinary education, the Royal College seemex| 
to jib at an extension of the course on the ground that the 


curriculum would be too long. If they adopted the | 
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continental system of doing away with the first year’s 
course of the present curriculum they would have four 
years in which to teach those things that were essentially 
veterinary, or appertaining thereto. A man going into a 
veterinary college should know elementary chemistry, 
botany and zoology, and thus be prepared to enter on the 
essentially veterinary course. He thought the tirst thing 
the Royal College must do was to raise the standard of the 
entrance examination, in order to keep out a number of 
men who, unlikely to quality, were now wasting the time 
of the professors and the money of their parents. 

The profession was also kept back by the fact that the 
colleges had to depend for their subsistence on private 
subscriptions, and also the fees of the students. They 
should be able to be independent of any external influence. 
and the Government should supply them with funds, so 
that they should be able to carry on their teaching and 
need not enter into competition with the private prac- 
titioner. 

The majority of the young men entering the profession 
were absolutely ignorant of the breeds of animals. This 
was the greatest pedigree animal breeding country in the 
world and yet, he feared, the young veterinary surgeons 
of this country knew least about those breeds. In France 
zootechny had been taught for over a hundred years, but 
most English veterinary surgeons knew nothing about the 
subject, of which, however, every man entering the pro- 
fession should know a good deal. The veterinary schools 
in this country, with the possible exception of Edinburgh, 
were the only ones in the world that did not teach that 
subject. 

Professor Macqueen was quite right about agriculture. 
He (Mr. Gray) was one of the few who recoived an agri- 
cultural training before he entered a veterinary college. 
and it had been a great advantage to him. If veterinary 
surgeons did not know the qualities of the food they were 
giving the animals in their care, the soi! it was grown in 
and how it was manured, how were they to know whethei 
it was or was not suitable food ? 

In his view the future of the profession was gloomy in 
the extreme because, as Professor Macqueen had said. 
a class of agricuiturists was being turned out now who were 
highly qualified in the subject of animals—their health. 
their common or every-day diseases and their breeding. 
That class was going to do the bulk of the treatment ot 
common ailments, and the veterinary surgeon of the 
future would only be called in to attend the more difficult 
cases. [The PRESIDENT: “Or the post-mortem.” 
(Laughter.)] As diseases were abolished there would 
be less work for the private practitioner, and he thought 
that the principal aim of the Royal College should be 
to train men for appointments, because that appeared tu 
be the great opening for the future. The veterinarian’s 
work now was mainly prophylaxis. Many people looked 
down upon the profession because of the low position 
in the social scale in which they felt the veterinarian to 
stand, but he looked upon it as the profession next in 
importance to that most important of all professions—that 
of agriculture, by the pursuit of which man was main- 
tained. ‘Then came the veterinary profession which, by 
preventing disease amongst domesticated animals, in- 
creased the food of man. Third in the scale came the 
profession of human medicine. Nevertheless, the veter- 
inary profession allowed itself to be dominated by th 
medical profession. Take the question of foot-and-mouth 
disease ; what veterinary surgeon in this country was 
supreme in such a question as that? The veterinarian 
in this country had to take his lesson from the medica! 
man, and he thought that was a wrong position to be in. 
They had themselves to blame, however, because the, 
had not been united and so could not present a bold front. 

As for the private practitioner becoming a specialist. 
he did not know how that could be. It was different in the 
medical profession, where a man could study a specia! 
feature of his work, and derive a good income from it. 
How many veterinary surgeons could do that’? He 
himself devoted forty-four vears’ attention to the diseases 
of the eye. and outside his private practice he could not 
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earn a pound a year. He translated a work on the diseases 
of the eye, and after selling six hundred copies he lost 
£100 on it ; moreover, the bulk of the copies were sold in 
America, which went to show the dearth of study in this 
country. How many young men, even of the ablest in 
the college, took up any post-graduate or private study 
after they qualified ? 

Professor J. G. Wricut remarked that the President, 
in his very excellent address, expressed sorrow at the lack 
of practical knowledge which the student had of crops, 
pastures and grasses: Dr. Hare considered that each 
should specialise in one of the various branches of his 
profession, and Mr. Henry Gray did not think that a 
living could be made that way. He (Professor Wright) 
considered that the area covered by veterinary knowledge 
was so enormous that it had now become essential that 
men should specialise—not in a small subject, such as 
diseases of the eye, nose, ear or throat—but that they 
should make up their minds either to become town prac- 
titioners, thus specialising in the diseases of dogs and cats, 
or country practitioners, specialising in those of the larger 
animals, and poultry. 

It was most essential that a town practitioner should be 
thoroughly acquainted with the different breeds of dogs 
and cats, and also with their reproduction, and that a 
country practitioner should possess similarly specialised 
knowledge of cattle, sheep and poultry—a knowledge 
greater than that of the farmers’ sons now being turned 
out by agricultural colleges and institutes. After all, the 
knowledge possessed by these agricultural college students 
was not very great. They started at the top and not at 
the bottom, as opposed to starting at the beginning and 
ending in the right place. He did not think that the man 
who was going into practice need fear the farmer’s son 
very much, for the position of the latter was rather analo- 
gous to that of the dog breeder. 

The President had expressed great sorrow that the veter- 
inary proiession had not produced a veterinary physiolo- 
gist. He would say that not only physiology but many of 
the other subjects in the curriculum were governed by 
knowledge that had been obtained by medical men, but 
he thought all our teaching should be along veterinary 
lines. Never mind human medicine. There had been 
that research into distemper, and they said it might teach 
them something about human influenza. Never mind 
human influenza ; it had nothing to do with them—it was 
distemper which was their concern. 

In his view, the general public held the members of the 


‘ veterinary profession in very good esteem, and were willing 


to help them, as was instanced by the manner in which 
dog owners responded to the appeal to support the Royal 
Veterinary College. 

Major L. P. Pucn said that Professor Macqueen had 
taught his father, many years ago, and then he himself 
went through his hands and his parting words, that the 
speaker had always remembered, were: ‘‘ Well, my boy, 
you are now permitted to inflict yourself on an unsuspect- 
ing public, and I wish you luck.” (Laughter.) 

Professor Macqueen had made reference to veterinary 
education in connection with the animals of the farm. 
The whole time he was at college, he did not think they saw 
any farm animal but a cow of Sir John M’Fadyean’s, and 
they were not allowed to go near that. There were no 
farm animals there for demonstration purposes, and unless 
they went into the country there was no farm animal 
experience or practice to be had. A great deal of money 
was being raised at the present time on behalf of the 
Royal Veterinary College at Camden Town. Had the 
question ever been put to the profession of having the new 
college built out in the country, where such a matter as 
pasturage, for instance, could be studied, and where cattle, 
sheep, pigs and poultry could be seen under their natural 
conditions, as opposed to the present system, under which 
a student saw none until, setting out on his own, he had 
to do the best he could under the circumstances? He 
thought that they might be allowed to discuss that ques- 
tion of the possibility of having a teaching centre where, 
at any rate, there were a field and some loose boxes, where 
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these animals could be studied under more or less natural 
conditions. 

Dr. A. L. SHEATHER observed that a student of veter- 
inary science should know the animal in health before he 
started to tackle the animal in disease. To do that he 
must know about foodstuffs, reproduction, etc., and 
that raised the question whether all that information 
could be crammed into a veterinary curriculum which 
could be regarded as an economic possibility. They must 
have a general basis of training, and let specialisation follow, 
as was suggested in the Lovat Report. 

Colonel W. A. PAtiin stated that it appeared to him 
that in the past members of the profession had been greatly 
to blame, for they had sold themselves too cheaply, and 
he was not at all surprised at the Lovat Committee’s 
estimate of what veterinary officers in the Colonies should 
receive in the way of salaries. The proposition to raise 
the standard of the profession by increasing the term of 
years at the college to five was not going to be an economic 
one unless veterinary graduates could look forward to some 
appointments with emoluments of some £2,000 a year or 
so. It was essential, however, if they were going to charge 
higher fees for their services, that they should keep them- 
selves up to date. Live-stock—thoroughbreds, hunters, 
polo ponies, pedigree cattle, as well as dogs, cats and other 
small animals—were more valuable and owners were 
willing to pay a remunerative fee for veterinary atten- 
dance, provided they gave them value for their money, 
which he felt certain they could give them, if all members 
of the profession worked on the lines indicated. 


THE PRESIDENT’S REPLY. 


Professor MACQUEEN, replying to the points raised in the 
discussion, said that there appeared to be a general agree- 
ment that things were not altogether satisfactory. The 
only question that appeared to require an answer in Mr. 
McIntosh’s remarks was that of the difficulty of securing 
publicity in the press. He thought that could be managed 
by deputation from the ‘‘ National ” or from the R.C.V.S. ; 
it meant an interview with the sub-editor, or some other 
person. Dr. Hare did not accept his estimate of the 
future; in fact, he was rather troubled about the future 
of general practice. He dared say they were all more or 
less troubled about it; at the same time, the wisest 
attitude was to hope for the best. Dr. Hare objected to the 
proposal to establish a State Veterinary Service, but that, 
he thought, was almost certain to come. It had been 
‘** on the stocks,” one might say, for a good many years ; 
in fact, it had already been initiated by the Ministry of 
Agriculture. The number of veterinary inspectors who 
were planted all over England was very large and was 
constantly being augmented, and he thought that in time 
there would be a State Veterinary Service, on the same 
lines as that now existing in the United States. 

Mr. Gray had expressed the opinion that it would be 
possible to cut out the first year’s course of study ; that 
the students should enter the colleges with a smattering of 
chemistry, biology, zoology, etc., so that the essential 
veterinary education should be given in the four years’ 
course. He (Mr. Gray) thought that many veterinary 
surgeons were ignorant of the breeds of animals, and that 
the future of the veterinary profession was very dark 
because it was dominated by the medical profession. 
There was no doubt that there was a great deal of such 
domination. It was noticeable that whenever there was a 
committee appointed to investigate any disease which was 
peculiarly veterinary, the chairman and the principal 
members of the committee were usually medical men. 
He did not see how they could overcome that difficulty 
unless by agitating when the committee was about to be 
appointed. Mr. Gray was concerned, also, because the 
practitioner did not go in for post-graduate study. That 
was the fact; the veterinary surgeon did not pay much 
attention to study once he had obtained his diploma, but 
they could only regret it—he did not see how they could 
alter it. 

Professor Wright had said that practice was so enormous 
in its range that specialisation was imperative. He quite 
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agreed. He thought the practitioner of the future 
would resemble, to some extent, an octopus; he would 
have so many branches that he would not be able success- 
fully to operate them all at the same time, and he had no 
doubt that he would have to resort now and then to the use 
of the ink bag in order to cover his retreat. (Laughter.) 
Professor Wright also said that the profession was held in 
quite high esteem by the public. He did not agree. 
He took his view of public esteem from the appointment 
of those various committees to which he had referred, and 
he failed to see the veterinary profession being called upon 
to do the work which they were properly trained to do. 
If they looked into the composition of the various com- 
mittees that had been formed at various times since 1890, 
they would find that they were largely made up of medical 
men. 

Major Pugh had suggested that the college should be 
rebuilt in the country, or at least that some facilities 
should be provided in the country so that students should 
be able to see animals in their natural conditions. He 
quite agreed with that, but he understood that there was 
no immediate prospect of any such change. The college 
was likely to be rebuilt in London. Whether or not there 
was likely to be some branch formed in the country to 
which students would be conveyed daily, or bi-weekly, 
he did not know, but it seemed to him that unless more 
ground was obtained it would be impossible to make much 
effective alteration for the benefit of the future student 
in London. 

He agreed with Dr. Sheather that everyone should have 
a basis of science, or as much as possible, and that he should 
specialise once he had obtained his diploma. He thought 
the future of the profession was likely to lead to a breaking 
up of practice, to specialisation, and that there would have 
to be more than one diploma. It seemed to him absurd 
to expect the girls who were now in attendance at college 
to qualify as ordinary veterinary surgeons. They wanted, 
no doubt, to confine their work to the smaller animals, 
and there should be a special diploma. 

Colonel Pallin had stated that the future, of the profes- 
sion was quite bright and that in the past they had them- 
selves to blame because they worked so cheaply, but at 
the same time he thought that if they were going to charge 
higher fees they must keep themselves up to date. That 
was very true: it was all very well talking as they had done 
that night, but it was very difficult to “ get a move on” 
in any department of veterinary science—there were 
so many conflicting interests, and they could never get 
rid of the commercial atmosphere. 

There was, judging by the report of the Lovat Committee, 
a prospect of better times, and he considered that the 
main thing that held them back was the want of agreement. 
There was no thorough agreement in the veterinary pro- 
fession about anything, and he did not believe that there 
ever would be. It was each man for himself, and although 
he thought they had improved since the reconstruction 
of the “* National,” they were still a long way off unanimity. 








Royat VETERINARY COLLEGE. 

In Parliament recently Viscount Sandon asked the 
Minister of Agriculture whether his attention had been 
called to the condition of the Royal Veterinary College ; 
and whether his Department would take any action to 
secure that it should be enabled to attain to modern 
standards. 

Captain Bowyer: My right hon. friend has had the ques- 
tion of the Royal Veterinary College under review for some 
time, and in July last, at the request of the governing 
body, he appointed a Committee under the chairmanship 
of Sir theses Martin to consider the general question of the 





reconstruction of the College and the probable cost. 
The Committee includes members of the medical and 
veterinary professions and of the governing body of the 
College. Eight meetings have so far been held, and 
some evidence has been taken. I am informed that the 
Committee is approaching the close of its deliberations. 
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Milk Fever and the Nervous Forms of Distemper and 
Hysteria in Dogs. 


Part 1. Milk Fever.* 
By A. Spicer, F.R.C.V.S., Oxted. 





In suggesting a new theory as to the cause of milk fever, 
it is wise to see if it can be made to square with well-known 
facts in connection with that complaint, and it may be as 
well to tabulate a few of them in enquiry form :— 

1. How does inflation of the udder cure milk fever ? 

2. Why is it never seen in first and second calvers ? 

3. Why is it entirely a disease of dairy farming ? 

4. Why does it occur more often and in a more deadly 
form in cows which give rich milk compared with 
cows that give milk of poor quality ? 

5. Why is it confined to the three days after calving ? 

6. Why does it disappear so quickly after the udder has 
been inflated ? 

7. Those of us who saw practice prior to 1901 will also 
want to know why chloral hydrate proved such an 
efficient remedy, certainly not equal to inflation of 
the udder, but far better than any treatment previously 
tried. 

The two most recent theories as to the cause of milk 
fever are the hypoglycemic theory and the calcium 
deficiency theory. 

The former appears to have been exploded by Pierre A. 
Fish in his article in the Cornell Veterinarian, in which he 
shows that the sugar content of the blood increases as the 
cow passes into a state of coma. 

The calcium deficiency theory, originated by Professors 
Dryerre and Russell Grieg, is still being investigated, but 
neither of these theories appears to be able to answer 
all the questions set out above. 

Let us try and apply the calcium deficiency theory to 
some of the facts tabulated above. 

No. 1. ‘The answer given to No. | is that inflation dis- 
functionises the udder. Surely those who suggest 
that forget what they have seen in practice. One of 
the symptoms shown, and very often the first, is a big 
drop in the milk yield and this drop is progressive as 
the cow comes more and more under the influence 
of the complaint, so that milk fever itself dis- 
functionises the udder and should cure itself. 

No. 2. This can hardly be answered by saying that the 
drain of calcium is so much greater with the third calf 
than the second; very often there is only a slight 
difference in the milk yield, and a cow usually takes two 
or three weeks to come to her full production. 

No. 5. It would seem that cows would be more likely to 
suffer from a calcium deficiency when they have 
reached their maximum yield than when the lactation 
period has only just started. 

No. 6. A cow will often show distinct improvement trom 
fifteen to twenty minutes after inflation of the udder 
has commenced ; in fact, after one has finished working 
at the case the cow is decidedly brighter. Are we to 
infer that in that short space of time the calcium has 
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been partially replacedin the blood? It has been 
shown that the quantity of calcium in the blood is 
only restored gradually. 

No. 7. There does not appear to be any connection what- 
ever between the two. 

It may be wise here to recapitulate the symptoms of 
milk fever, with its history. 

The cow has been calved from about twelve to sixty 
hours and parturition has been normal, there is very little 
or no milk in the udder, the temperature is subnormal and 
the pulse slow, the hocks are very straight and she keeps 
paddling with the hind feet, the hind quarters begin to 
sway and the cow staggers about in a helpless manner 
until she falls down, there is usually an S-shaped curve 
in the neck, and as the complaint advances the cow slowly 
The head is turned round to the 
side, breathing is stertorous, the bowels cease to act, the 
urine is retained, peristalsis is arrested, and all the organs 
cease to function, and the cow passes into a state of com- 


becomes unconscious. 


plete coma and lies an inert mass until she dies ; or if not 
supported on her sternum rolls over on her side, tympany 
sets in and the pressure of the gas in the rumen causes 
suffocation. 

She may have the restless form of the disease, in which 
case she keeps throwing her head from side to side, striking 
out with her legs until in the end she becomes comatose. 

Milk fever has always been considered an undesirable 
name for this complaint, and encephalitis lethargica, or 
sleeping sickness, would appear to be much more suitable, 
as the above symptoms point very definitely to an affection 
of the brain. 

In 1904 the author wrote a thesis on milk fever, and the 
main point particularly stressed in that paper was tho 
suggestion that inflation of the udder was purely mechanical 
in its action and simply, drove the blood froin the udder 
into the general circulation, and did not act by stopping 
the secretion of milk, as that had already been arrested 
by the disease. 

The disciples of the hypoglycemic theory have de- 
monstrated the fact that milk fever can be arrested by 
injecting a large quantity of a 10 per cent. solution of 
glucose intravenously, but Fish proved that the glucose 
had nothing to do with it, because the sugar in the blood 
increased as the coma became more pronounced. 

Early in the year there was a quotation in the Veterinary 
Record from ‘* The Nature of Disease,’’ Part II, by J. E. R. 
McDonagh, in which it is stated that the protein in the 
plasma is in the form of colloid particles and is not in true 
solution ; under certain circumstances these colloid particles 
may join together and be precipitated in the capillary- 
lymphatics of the brain and partially or completely block 
them. 

It was the last three paragraphs, taken together, which 
suggested the line of treatment which has been followed 
in endeavouring to combat the nervous forms of distemper 
and hysteria in dogs. 

Before going further into the question of treatment, it 
will be wise to give a short outline of McDonagh’s theory 
of the nature of disease, and it would probably have saved 
time if this book had been studied before the actual trial 
of the treatment was commenced. The more one studies 
this book the more one realises how every feature and 
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accident in the treatment agrees with the statements 
made therein. 

In order to appreciate and to follow the changes the 
protein particles undergo in disease, it is necessary to 
realiso that the protein in the plasma is in the form of 
colloid particles and is not in true solution. If the protein 
particles are of normal size the animal is in good health, 
but if the invader overcomes the animal, the protein 
particles begin to lose some of their constituent parts. 
The first to go are the electrons, which is the reason why 
fever is so frequently the initial sign of disease ; the next 
to go are the inorganic salts, then sugar, urea and uric 
acid, amino acid, and lastly fat. These protein con- 
stituents are kept in place through the medium of water 
and it is because of this that the word dehydration is 
used to cover tho separation of the constituents from the 
nucleus. The dehydration may proceed to such a stage 
that even the nuclous of the protein particle fades into 
true solution. 

When the dehydration is rapid and general it has the 
same effect as though gelatine was dissolved in warm water 
and allowed to cool and set; the term gelation is applied 
to this condition and it gives rise to intravascular clotting 
and thrombosis. 

When protein particles are being subjected to dehydra- 
tion they do not follow one another like sheep. While 
some are being driven into true solution, others resist the 
process and cither join together, agglutinate or increase 
in size. The best term to apply to these two changes is 


, 


** hydration,”” because whether particles agglutinate or 
increase in size they retain more water. Hydration is 
particularly apt to be the change when the invader attacks 
slowly, insidiously and over a long period of time. 

As it is hydration and gelato-hydration with which we 
are dealing in this paper, it will be advisable to concentrate 
on that phenomenon. 

When protein particles undergo hydration they diminish 
in number and increase in size; they move slowly and 
when they agglutinate the clumps formed contain fewer 
particles than those which are found in dehydration. 

Hydration is occasioned by certain Gram-negative 
micro-organisms—protozoa in particular, and by drugs 
possessing a large nucleusee When hydration leads to 
precipitation the phenomenon is executed usually in the 
dilated lymphatics and capillaries of the central nervous 
system. 

The best example of cerebral precipitation is that 
exhibited by an overdose of insulin. It*has been proved 
by experiment that if an overdose of insulin is given to a 
cow it produces a condition which cannot be distinguished 
from milk fever. 

McDonagh states, on page 15, that insulin corrects 
gelation by causing hydration of the protein particles. 
Allowing this to be correct, you must have a condition of 
hydration of the protein particles when a cow is suffering 
from milk fever. 

When the protein particles undergo gelato-hydration 
and hydration, treatment should be aimed at breaking up 
the clumps and enlarged particles into separate and smaller 
particles so as to enable them to be restored to the circula- 
tion, 
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Should the gelato-hydration and hydration be of sudden 
onset the clinical condition known as shock is produced, 

What actually occurs in shock is a precipitation of tho 
enlarged and clumped particles in the pericapillary lym- 
phatics and capillaries of an important viscus. When the 
precipitation takes place in the cerebral vessels the patient 
has fits and convulsions and dies in coma. 

Precipitation in the pulmonary vessels causes asphy xia 
and death from an inability to expand the lungs. 

Precipitation in the abdominal viscera causes diarrhoea 
and death from heart failure. 

The moment the particles become precipitated they block 
the vessels in which this physical action takes place, with 
the result that a local cedema occurs. The capillaries 
involved are usually those in the brain, and particularly 
those which have their origin in the pia mater. 

The goal to aim at is to restore to the circulation the 
precipitated protein particles. This is achieved best with 
glucose injected intravenously. 

Slight cerebral oedema plays a part in the production of 
epilepsy, and the action of bromine in this condition is due 
solely to its power to break up the arrested protein particles. 

Many other condensers are as valuable as bromine. 
‘Toxic doses of insulin cause cerebral cedema. 

From the veterinarian’s point of view, this statement is 
not correct, because one can nearly always obtain pot. 
brom. at a moment’s notice and speed is the one essential, 
and, also, a norma! saline solution can always be obtained, 
whereas glucose is not kept in every house. 

When insulin causes fits, convulsions and coma, it is 
simply due to the hydrator effect this drug has upon the 
protein particles which, when excessive, causes them to 
become arrested in the cerebral capillary circulation. 

The fits do not occur by reason of the existence of 
hypoglycemia; the fall in the percentage of the blood 
sugar is merely another expression of the hydration. 

Page 129: Calcium may be diminished in the later 
months of pregnancy, but only in those cases in which the 
dehydration of the protein particles (a characteristic sign 
of pregnancy) is succeeded by hydration. 

In eclampsia the calcium falls still lower, because this 
clinical condition is occasioned by the protein particles 
becoming arrested in the pericapillary lymphatic capillaries 
of the kidney and brain. The precipitation of the protein 
particles in a viscus diminishes the number of the partitles 
in circulation ; hence an examination of the peripheral 
blood shows a reduction of the solid contents. 

Page 213: Loss of blood occasions gelato-hydration. 

Milk fever occurs in cows at or after the third calving, 
and the question to be answered is—Why it does not occur 
before then ? 

In heifers the udder starts developing for some time 
before they are due to calve and there is usually a good 
deal of swelling both in the tissues of the udder and those 
in the front and rear of it. The ligaments and tissues 
of the udder are all tense and act as a tight bandage. 

With the second calf the conditions are similar, but in a 
lesser degree, and at the third calving the cow may make 
her bag within twenty-four hours, with all the tissues and 
ligaments relaxed and nothing to support the arteries 
and veins when they dilate under the largely increased 
blood supply which goes to feed the gland with the 
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necessary materials for the secretion of a large quantity ot 
milk. 

Under certain conditions a large amount of blood may 
collect in the udder, thus depriving the rest of the body ot 
its necessary supply, practically simulating a severe 
hemorrhage, and the part most likely to be affected by 
this loss of blood would be the brain. 

Owing to this removal of blood from the general circula- 
tion, the protein particles undergo hydration and are 
precipitated in the vessels of the brain. Inflating the 
udder removes this condition and with extreme rapidity, 
because it drives the blood out of the udder into the general 
circulation ; the enlarged and precipitated protein particles 
are dispersed and moved on. 

The disciples of the hypoglycemic theory overcame the 
trouble by leaving the blood in the udder and making good 
the loss with an injection of a large quantity of a 10 per 
cent. solution of glucose into the general circulation. 
Probably this, by itself, is not always sufficient, but as 
one has only to tide the cow over the third day it may be 
enough in many cases. In those cases in which the complaint 
sets in directly after calving something further appears 
to be necessary, and chloral hydrate is indicated as it 
serves to keep the particles from agglutinating. 

It therefore appeared certain that an equal quantity 
of normal saline solution would have the same effect. 

Inflation by oxygen would seem to be contra-indicated, 
because on page 33 it i. stated : ‘* Another way of prevent- 
ing glucose from causing too active dehydration is to 
inject oxygen subcutaneously, because when the gas is 
administered by this route it occasions hydration of those 
particles on the point of leaving the colloid state. Also, 
when oxygen is injected into the udder it is absorbed in a 
comparatively short time, whereas air sometimes takes two 
or three days before it finally disappears, and therefore 
supports the arteries and veins for a much longer period.” 

Chloral hydrate was a useful treatment because it is a 
narcotic and acts as a condenser, breaking up the enlarged 
and precipitated particles into smaller ones so that they 
could be carried on through the arteries. 

I must confess that I, personally, have never tried to 
treat milk fever by an intravenous injection of normal 
saline solution and chloral hydrate, because this method 
was only thought out as a stepping stone to the treatment 
of fits in distemper of dogs, and also because the intra- 
venous injection of large quantities of fluid into a restless 
cow is not an easy proceeding, and drenching a cow in a 
state of semi-coma is not a wise one. 

Also inflation of the udder is so simple and efficacious 
that, should any other treatment be tried and the cow 
fail to recover, the owner would be, to say the least of it, 
rather annoyed. 

DIscUSSION. 


At the outset of the discussion, Captain A. 'T. CRowTHER 
said that the essayist had spoken a great deal concerning 
the precipitation of the protein particles, and he desired 
to ask if that precipitation was something which had been 
proved to occur, or was it a theory of McDonagh’s that 
it did occur ? 

Mr. Spicer replied that, as far as he knew, it was 
MeDonagh’s theory, but how far other doctors would 
agree or disagree with it he did not know. If Mr. Crowther 
read McDonagh’s book he would find that it was very well 
worked out. 
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The PRESIDENT (Major Pugh) said that no doubt a lot 
of the chemotherapy based on McDonagh’s work was 
wonderfully successful. He had heard someone say in 
London, only a short time ago, that in twenty years’ time 
they would probably have to admit that McDonagh was 
right, but that his work was rather “heavy going.” 

Although he did not agree, at the moment, with Mr. 
Spicer’s theory, he thought there was one argument that 
he might have brought forward, though perhaps the 
essayist was unaware of the reference. Some years ago 
there was an American who demonstrated that he could 
cause milk fever cases to recover by cutting down in the 
posterior region and clamping the main arteries of the 
udder. His idea was rather that he was cutting off some 
hypothetical toxins than an excess supply of blood. He 
demonstrated quite well that by damming back the blood 
supply good recoveries could be obtained. He also 
produced a comatose condition, similar to that seen in 
milk fever, by clamping the renal artery. 

He (the President) had seen a cow under the effects of 
insulin, and he did not agree that the condition was the 
same. It took at least 750 units to make a cow go off 
her feet, but she exhibited no spastic movements and did 
not go paddling about. The animal started looking for 
water and then rolled over. There was no dilation of 
the pupils, such as was exhibited by the rabbit under 
insulin or as was seen in milk fever. Owing to the natural 
reserves of glucose possessed by these animals they re- 
covered spontaneously within a few minutes. Therefore 
he could not agree that the changes seen in insulin poisoning 
in the cow were identical with those seen in milk fever. 
High-milking cows, such as Jerseys, went down quickly, 
and even in the early stages of milk fever they would 
notice some form of paddling the hind legs. Had any- 
body demonstrated that in milk fever there were any 
cerebral lesions ? 

Mr. Spicer had mentioned that he had applied the name 
of milk fever to the nervous forms of distemper. He had 
seen a good many sections of the brains of dogs that had 
died of nervous forms of distemper, and they showed very 
definite lesions. He did not think that such lesions could 
be eradicated in the same dramatic way as were the 
symptoms of milk fever. 

Mr. Spicer retorted that the question was, how long 
were those lesions formed in a dog’s brain before they 
killed him? In a cow with milk fever, brain symptoms 
would be exhibited, but there would hardly be time for 
any actual and observable lesions to form. 

The PRESIDENT added that even a moderate degree of 
inflation of the udder seemed to have quite a marked effect. 
The original process of udder treatment consisted of the 
injection of comparatively small volumes of agents, and 
they would not have displaced very much blood from the 
udder. 

Mr. Spicer commented that the original treatment of 
milk fever was nothing like so effective as the present one. 

The PRESIDENT said that to explain the theory a fairly 
large volume of blood had to be displaced. He believed 
in inflating with oxygen, not because better results were 
produced than with air, but because there was less risk of 
infection and, moreover, it looked better. He thought 
they must agree that even mild inflation of the udder 
was of benefit in cases of milk fever, but, to his mind, 
that did not displace sufficient blood to explain the theory 
asit stood. In any case of milk fever that did not respond 
to the inflation treatment he always used chloral hydrate, 
which he was convinced was of service, whether inflation 
was carried out or not. He held the view that possibly 
chloral hydrate acted through its effect on the contents 
of the rumen rather than by any ulterior effect. 

Mr Spicer, in reply to Major C. Rosr, who asked how 
the absence of milk fever after dystokia could be explained, 
said that in such cases the cow had been pulled about a 
good deal and the concentration of blood in the parts 
affected would prevent it from subsequently travelling 
to the udder in the normal way. 

The PRESIDENT stated that it was always alleged that 
in milk fever there was a lowered blood pressure. On the 
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strength of that he had made an experiment at University 
College on a newly-kidded goat. The carotid blood 
pressure was taken and recorded on a drum, the udder 
being distended. The organ was then emptied right out 
(it took about twenty minutes to get her dry), but there 
was no fall in blood pressure. The goat was under an 
anesthetic all the time. She was left for an hour, and then 
both quarters were inflated with oxygen to see if that 
would raise the blood pressure at all, but the result was 
negative. Then the blood-pressure was _ artificially 
lowered, using histamine, and the udder was emptied again, 
and again inflated, but still there was no rise in blood 
pressure. When the effects of the histamine had worn 
off the udder was emptied once more and the blood pressure 
gradually came up to the normal again. They could not 
raise the blood pressure in any way with udder injections, 
She was a very heavy goat, in her fourth kid. He thought 
that ordinarily, with a lowered blood pressure, owing to 
the state of the body, as they recovered the blood pressure 
rose spontaneously. 

Mr. Spicer (answering Mr. Taylor), said that the cir- 
cumstance that the onset of milk fever was confined to 
within three days of calving was explained by the fact 
that by that time the arteries had recovered their tone. 

The PRESIDENT said that he still felt that the symptoms 
of milk fever (he did not refer to the underlying 
physiological abnormality, but that there must be some 
physiological abnormality was obvious) were most probably 
caused by the absorption of toxins from the alimentary 
canal. After all, there was a lot of putrefaction going on in 
the alimentary canal of a cow, especially in the rumen, 
and they knew that some types of food remained in the 
rumen for two or three months on end. Meikle, a very 
shrewd Scottish practitioner, had proved that point in 
connection with feeding barley. Such foods must putrefy, 
and if that was so the toxins set up must be tackled some- 
where, and he thought they were detoxicated in the liver. 
At calving time and for three days afterwards there was 
an excess of fat in the hepatic cells, and some of those cells 
got over-distended with that fat. He believed that the 
liver was unable to detoxicate the amount of fat that it 
would do under normal conditions and that the udder 
inflation, however it worked (and that nobody knew) did 
allow the detoxicating process to get the upper hand again. 

In the disease lamziekte, in South Africa, and in para- 
botulism in Australia (which Seddon described) if they 
read the clinical discussions on those diseases they would 
see that the authors spoke of sub-normal temperature, 
dilated pupils, spastic condition, paralysis behind and so 
on: in fact, they detailed the syndrome of milk fever. 
The most interesting point to him was that 90 per cent. 
of the cows that wert down with that sort of thing, went 
down at or about the time of calving. Robertson, who 
wrote on that condition in South Africa, said that those 
were the good milkers and that,they were more prone to go 
down with a recognised toxin. He (Major Pugh) did not 
see any reason why they should not go down with a toxin 
that was developed in the rumen of cows every day of 
their existence. If those toxins went through the system, 
they would have a definite action on the cerebral cells. 

Mr. Spicer having asked how a toxin that,had really got 
into the system could be eliminated in about twenty 
minutes, Major Pugh replied that they were always 
taught that if a toxin got into the system they could not 
remove it, and yet only the other day a case was reported 
from an institute, in which somebody had given a horse 
an enormous overdose of tetanus toxin. The horse was 
down and was showing all the symptoms of tetanus, and 
yet the dose of antitoxin necessary to put the animal on 
its feet again was calculated and the antitoxin was given 
and the horse was on his feet again and apparently normal 
within half an hour. He gave that instance to disprove 
the statement that such toxins were absolutely fixed to 
nerve cells. 

Mr. Henry Taytor remarked that he thought that 
Fish came to the conclusion that the calcium deficiency 
theory would fit in with a good many of the symptoms of 
milk fever, but not with all. It had always struck him, 
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speaking of the blood supply, as curious that a bitch with 
so many milk glands to be supplied with blood, should 
not get milk fever while the cow should be such a ready 
victim. 

Mr. Spicek replied that a bitch produced only sufficient 
milk to supply her young, while a cow produced as much 
as she could be made to give. 

Mr. J. B. Drier observed that clients often asked him 
why inflation of the udder did any good, and he came 
there that afternoon to secure information which would 
enable him to tell them, but he now knew no more than he 
did before in regard to that. 

Major T. Daturne (who arrived late) said that he was 
sorry that he had missed the paper, but he thought it 
would be of interest to those present to know that in 
Scotland and the North of England there was a disease of 
sheep simulating milk fever very much. It occurred in 
sheep just before or after lambing and they responded to 
udder inflation as cows did. It was now approximately 
seven years since he had first practised this method of 
treatment in this sheep disease with successful results. 
It would be of interest to know if this condition of sheep 
existed in the South country. 

Someone had mentioned lesions in the brain. In the 
brains of sheep affected with this condition there appeared 
to be some extravasation of leucocytes, etc., in some parts. 

In Cumberland there was a further disease of sheep at 
lambing, which did not respond to udder inflation. Mr. 
Gordon and he had attempted curative measures, using 
certain biological products, but without result. 

He was of opinion that the presence and elaboration of 
bacterial and other toxins in the alimentary canal might 
account for some of those obscure sheep diseases. This 
also applied to the male animal (tup) in which there was 
a considerable loss, especially in highly fed stock when 
removed to poorer land. 

Mr. Spicer said that, with regard to milk fever in the 
ewe, he had seen one case last spring. His assistant saw 
it first, and he had been in practice in Hexham with Mr. 
Pickering, who was the first man to employ inflation in 
the ewe, so the speaker believed. The symptoms showed 
themselves after the ewes had been trucked with their 
lambs and sent a railway journey. These ewes had been 
lambed some time and when they were taken out of the 
truck, some dozen out of the fifty were suffering from 
what was apparently milk fever. They all recovered 
after inflation of the udder. 

It would be of interest if someone would send to Major 
Dalling the brain of a cow that had died of milk fever. 

Major DALLING said that he had asked for such a specimen 
several times, but without success. He would very much 
like to get some sections made for microscopical examina- 
tion. 

Mr. Spicer commented, amid laughter, that none of 
them liked to admit the loss of a cow from milk fever. 

Mr. TaYLor enquired if any practitioner had met with 
paralysis of the gastrocnemius muscle after milk féver. 
He had had two cases. One was probably caused by 
thrombosis of the femoral artery. Her hock sunk almost 
to the ground. There was no blood in the muscle, and he 
thought the condition was due to failure of the blood 
supply to the muscle. 

He was reminded of the fact by Mr. Spicer suggesting 
blocking of the brain capillaries. 


(To be continued by the publication of Part II of 
Mr. Spicer’s paper and report of the discussion thereupon). 
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GREEN, Abraham, Brook Street, Stourbridge. Graduated, 
London, April 21st, 1868. Died, 16th February, 1929, 
aged 82 years. 

Masters, William James, Talbot Road, Bournemouth. 
Graduated, London, April 20th, 1869. Died, 15th 
February , 1929, aged 82 years. 
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Fifty Years of Shire Breeding. 


(Reprinted from ‘‘The Farmer and Stock-Breeder,” 
18th February, 1929.) 





This week the Shire Horse Society will hold its fiftieth 
annual show. It is nearly twelve months since the Society 
itself completed half a century of existence, but the 
first year was spent mainly on the necessary preparatory 
work. Active efforts to control and develop Shire horse 
breeding may be said to have begun with the year, the end 
of which heralded the first of the annual shows, and thus 
the fiftieth show is the real jubilee of the Society. 

Those responsible for the inauguration of the Society and 
of the show could hardly have foreseen the great influence 
these were to have on agriculture generally. We reach 
this jubilee celebration at a time when horse-breeding is 
somewhat under a cloud. But we must recollect its 
signal service in assisting a large number of farmers to 
extricate themselves from the difficulties into which they 
were led by the agricultural depression that followed closely 
upon the foundation of the Society. One good Shire 
mare set many a tenant farmer securely upon his feet 
after a prolonged experience of a stance that was precarious. 

Is history to repeat itself, and is this milestone in the 
progress of the Society to mark the beginning of a new 
epoch when the Shire may again be a friend indeed ? 
There are indications that some revival may be at hand, 
and that horse-breeding, if it is not to be all the force in 
agricultural economy that it was in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century and the first of the twentieth, may, 
in a lesser degree, again become the mainstay of many a 
tenant farmer. 

The London Shire Horse Show is little more than the 
hub round which the Society’s efforts through the showyard 
have operated, for numerous medals and prizes have been 
offered at many other exhibitions. The show has exerted 
a progressive influence on the development of the breed 
on utility lines. The exhibition itself Las been a model 
for others. Although at times it was threatened by its 
very success and was apt to assume the complexion of a 
horse fair rather than that of a national show for the 
élite, this is the fault that, of all, is most easily condoned. 
It is but a tribute to the business value of the exhibition, 
which won its success through a classification that for 
completeness and for the consideration of both breeder 
and exhibitor left nothing to be desired. 

If any mistake was made, and it is easy to be wise after 
events, it was that the claims of horse users were too long 
neglected. This has been remedied, and according to the 
requirements of the times the show remains a model of 
complete classification and of organisation. 

If, as we all hope, a revival in horse-breeding should 
come, the period of comparative adversity experienced 
during the last few years will be found to have had a good 
effect. The breed, at different times, has suffered from 
inflation of prices, which, however pleasant while it lasted, 
has retarded, rather than furthered, development along 
essential lines, and has been followed by the inevitable 
reactions. The uses of adversity have, however, focussed 
attention more firmly than ever on the requirements of 
the commercial market, and the modern type is un- 
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doubtedly the best that has found favour during the history 
of the breed. The pity is that we have not now more of it. 
While we must pay tribute to the foresight of the 
pioneers of the Society, to the ability and zeal of successive 
generations of members of the council, and to the enthus- 
iasm of members, we must look to the horse itself for the 
key to success. Yet the Society, whatever it may 
accomplish in the future, has amply justified itself in the 
fifty years that have gone. There have been some glorious 
periods in this half-century, and a breed that, in normal 
times, attracts thousands of members to the ranks of its 
Society, and up to more than six thousand at a boom 
period, and these mainly composed of tenant farmers, 
must have something substantial to offer adherents. 
The Society need not fear a demand for an account of 
its stewardship. It has consistently clung to the distinctive 
features of the breed—weight and power. It hands on a 
horse that retains all the traditional qualities of the Shire, 
but a horse that is both sounder and better adapted to the 
requirements of city and farm than that which it found. 





Some Aspects of Greyhound Racing. 
By Major Hamitron Kirk, M.R.C.V.S. 


In view of the approaching termination of the close 
season for greyhound racing (which was advocated by the 
National Greyhound Racing Club and agreed to by the 
tracks) one’s thoughts are apt to revert again to the many 
problems associated with the sport. 

A question which is constantly being asked is whether 
it is a clean sport, and the unhesitating reply is ‘‘ Yes.” 
Practically all existing tracks are licensed by the National 
Greyhound Racing Club—-a body akin to the Jockey Club 
which watches over the interests of horse racing. Such 
licensed tracks have to observe all the rules as laid down 
by the N.G.R.C., and these are framed for the express 
purpose not only of standardising the routine procedure of 
racing, but to erect every barrier against the unscrupulous 
who undoubtedly would, if they could, take advantage of 
any loophole which presented itself. 

We have read in at least two weekly papers of the 
‘‘ startling disclosures”? of greyhound racing, which are 
largely gross exaggerations and sometimes fictions of the 
mind. No doubt there has been some sharp practice 
among company promoters, but does this not hold good 
also for every other enterprise in which appeals are made 
to the public for money ? 

Doping GREYHOUNDS. 

The malpractices which are intrinsic to the racing of 
greyhounds, are those by which a person may attempt to 
accelerate or retard a dog’s speed in a race or a trial, and 
by substituting one dog for another. 

If a dog can be shown to be a poor runner at trials, 
the odds about it on the day of the race would naturally 
be long, and those backing the dog reap a rich harvest. 
But in order to achieve such a result, the trainer must adopt 
some means of slowing the dog’s time. It is alleged that 
he can overfeed or overwater a dog, tire the dog out prior 
to racing, or dose it consistently with some sedative drug. 

To make a dog actually lose a race, we are told that pellets 
of wax are concealed between the pads of the feet, so that 
to run would cause lameness; that two toes may be tied 
together with fine thread, and for the same object; or 
that the eyesight may be upset by applying a mydriatic 
alkaloid to the eyes; or by tightening the racing muzzle 
so' that the dog is unable to breathe deeply enough. 

To help a dog to win, the trainer is supposed to administer 
brandy, strychnine, cocaine or some other stimulant just 
before the race. These practices might in the past (and 
may even at the present day), have been perpetrated on the 
coursing field, but it is practically impossible for such 
things to be done on a racing track. 





To begin with, all hounds are examined by a veterinary 
surgeon at 5-30, after which they are at once locked in 
their kennels until the first six are released for the 8 o’clock 
race. So far as Clapton Track is concerned, the main 
kennels are situated at Romford, which means that the 
dogs must leave Romford at 4-30; they are examined at 
5-30, boxed at 6 o’clock, and are touched by nobody until 
racing commences. Dogs running in the later races are 
under lock and key for even so long as 3} hours, and if this 
period be added to that occupied by travelling and ex- 
amination, etc., it is at once apparent that nobody has any 
opportunity of getting a dog alone for a moment during 
the minimum ot 34 hours to a maximum of 5 hours. 

This should effectually dispose of the chances of giving 
a dog a big feed or an excess of drink, near enough to the 
race to upset its time. As all trainers, kennel boys and 
dogs travel together in motor vans, it would be extremely 
risky for any one of them to attempt to dope a dog, be- 
cause naturally the other men would be jealous of their 
own chances of winning and the information would be laid 
in no time. 

Then as to the tying of toes and the insertion of wax 
pellets between thern, anything that caused an awkward 
gait or lameness would be discovered at the veterinary 
examination. Similarly, dilated pupils or vaselined eyes 
would cause the dog to step high and with uncertainty 
and would be easily detected. Great dejection or excessive 
excitability would lead the veterinary surgeon to search 
for causes, and in these scrutinies he often tinds a dog with 
an unsuspected fever—probably sickening lor distemper 
or some other illness, and causes the dog to be scratched 
forthwith. 

Bitches on heat, and animals suffering from any disability 
which would interiere with running, are not permitted to 
race. 

IDENTIFICATION. 


Each dog is examined on entry by a steward for the 
purpose ot identification. Upon registration of a greyhound 
with the N.G.R.C., a complete description is taken ot the 
dog, even down to such details as the colour oi the nails. 
Chere is little risk then of substituting one dog for another. 
All risk could quite easily be eradicated, however, it the 
N.G.R.C. would adopt the simple plan of entorcing that 
every racing greyhound shall be tattooed on the gums or 
inside of the lip. 

As to the tightening of muzzles to impede respiration, 
this is utterly impossible, as the paddock stew ard examines 
each one with meticulous care betore the dogs are led out 
of the paddock for the parade. Upon reaching the judge’s 
box, each one is again examined in public by the Chief 
Steward. 

If ever there were the slightest suspicion that a dog 
had been doped (and there has been no such occasion so 
far), it would be quite open to the veterinary oliicer to 
inject hypodermically a rapidly acting emetic, and to 
collect and have analysed the vomicus. Hé can take 
samples of saliva, feces and urine ior the same purpose. 
In spite, thereiore, oi the scaremongering o1 certain periodi- 
cals, the public may be tolerably sure that greyhounds are 
raced absolutely honestly, and that they win or lose purely 
on their merits. ‘ 

That a dog may be beaten by an inferior specimen is 
readily understandable, for in grading the dogs for races, 
only time records are taken into account, for nobody can 
foresee that a dog may be late in leaving the starting trap, 
or that it may slip, be bumped into or even be caught hoid 
of by another competitor. When such accidents happen 
it naturally causes a certain section of the public and the 
bookmakers to feel very disgruntled ; but that very event 
puts unexpected glee in the hearts of some other section. 
So in any case it is an ill wind that blows nobody any good. 


ACCIDENTS AND SICKNESS. 


Apart from the untoward incidents just enumerated, 
there are occasionally more serious accidents to contend 
with, which require the constant presence of a veterinary 
officer who is fully equipped for any eventuality. 
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In the home kennels one is, of course, up against all the 
bugbears usually associated with dogdom, especially dis- 
temper, fleas, lice, mange, wounds, abscesses, Stuttgart 
disease, and the many other ailments to which dogs are 
subject ; but on the track our troubles are usually frac- 
tured legs or toes, dislocated toes, sprains, and sometimes 
bites. 

When one has charge of 250 hounds, ranging in value 
from about £30 to £250 each, one shoulders a considerable 
responsibility, for accurate diagnosis followed by the most 
appropriate and scientific treatment is essential. 

FEEDING GREYHOUNDS. 

A good many, in fact most, of the professional trainers 
have ideas upon the feeding of greyhounds with which 
I have never yet been able to find myself in agreement. 
| refer to the practice of feeding on 60 to 75 per cent. of 
soaked, toasted wheat bread. I admit that a proportion 
of wheat is an advantage in a hound’s diet ; but I maintain 
that such wheat as is required would be better offered 
through the medium of a dry wheatmeal biscuit. Further, 
I fail to understand what is to be gained from buying 
bread from which all the moisture has been driven out 
(toasted), and then reducing it to mushy pap by soaking 
it in watery gravy. 

I favour a diet composed of 75 per cent. of flesh and 25 
per cent. hard biscuit. Nothing has yet superseded good 
beef us a stimulant, energiser, and protector (among foods) 
from debilitating diseases. 

A proportion of cereals is excellent, but let the dog use 
his teeth. Greyhounds are notorious for a ravenous appe- 
tite, dirty teeth and inflamed gums, and skin eruptions. 
They gluttonously bolt the dish of pap set before them each 
day and make no use of their teeth whatever. 

Were I a trainer, | would be tempted to try the experi- 
ment of setting aside six hounds to be fed as I have in- 
dicated, and six on the diet at present in vogue. After 
three months I would make a careful inspection of mouths, 
muscles and skins and would be able to draw definite con- 
clusions. I believe very strongly that the meat-fed dogs 
would prove the value of the change in diet ; but I offer 
this opinion with some diffidence and speak entirely from 
the viewpoint of a veterinary surgeon, basing the opinion 
not only upon physiological grounds, but also upon clinical 
observations in course of practice. 
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THE TIDE TURNS. 








Professor Macqueen spoke to good purpose in his 
Presidential Address to the Central Division of the 
Association, which we publish at the commencement 
of this issue of the Record. So much a part of his 
profession is this kindly mentor, that we can confi- 
dently accept his optimistic view of the prospects of 
the British veterinarian to-day as the true one. 

Despite our nearness to the event, the publication 
of the report of the Lovat Committee on the Colonial 
Veterinary Service, which has been dealt with at 
length in our columns, is recognised by us all as a 
feature of outstanding importance in the history of 
British Veterinary Science. At the outset of his 
address, the Professor drove home the real significance 
of the report in its relation to the prospects of the 
profession at home, as well as abroad. 

To our mind, it alters the whole outlook. Accept- 
ance of the report will mean official recognition of 
the basic facts that a highly-trained Veterinary Service 
is a sine qua non of the maintenance of our Colonial 
interests ; that to secure such a service first-class men 
must be found, and that to find them the emoluments 
offered must be such as to attract, and the training 
such as to enable them adequately to fill the responsible 
positions they are to occupy. 

It is surely inevitable that the tide which is to bear 
social and economic benefits to our men overseas 
should flow favourably for those at home; and that 
not only in public health work— for the influence upon 
the social status of the whole profession which will 
follow the creation of an adequately-paid Colonial 
Service will be reflected upon the position of the 
private practitioner as well as upon that of the holder 
of an appointment under a Local Authority. 

The debate which followed Professor Macqueen’s 
address revealed the surprising fact that, regardless of 
assurances to the contrary by practitioners competent 
to assess the new position, in the opinion of some 
present the veterinary profession, as a career, is losing 
ground before the onset of mechanical traction. 
Mechanical traction is not the menace : this lies in any 
neglect. to seize with both hands the opportunities 
afforded by the Lovat Committee report. Here, 
indeed, is scope for the exercise of all our energies, 
for the field now opened to us demands a standard of 
efficiency for which we have to fit ourselves. 
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Some contributions to the discussion compel the 
question * Are we in danger of regarding as antagonists 
any who may be able and willing to help us?" We 
think that those who harp persistently and unjustifi- 
ably upon the phrase * the domination of the medical 
profession ” should bear in mind that an admission 
of any such domination is an acceptance of a measure 
of our own shortcomings and that the publicity with 
which it is suggested that this ‘domination’ should 
be counteracted would, if their contention were 
correct, but serve to accentuate such shortcomings. 

The course steered by the medical profession has 
heen smoothness itself compared with ours, and there 
is neither justice nor commonsense in refusing to 
accept co-operation with powerful allies as the natural 
outcome of our professional relationship. 

It cannot be denied that the tide of the fortunes of 
the profession has been running out since the heyday 
full 
advantage of its flow we need all the external assis- 
tance we can secure. We must also help ourselves to 


of horse practice. It has turned. ‘To take 


the fullest possible extent by seeking from every 
source the means for the provision of facilities for the 
training of our students, by bringing our teaching and 
examination system into line with the requirements 
of these new demands and opportunities, and by gain- 
ing an adequate appreciation of the value of post- 
graduate study. 

In this great effort the * National,” too, has an 
important part to play in the promotion of unity of 
outlook and endeavour within the profession. ‘To 
this end, we welcome Professor Macqueen’s suggestion 
of concerted action within the Divisions to secure 
new members, and we warmly commend it to thein 
for their early and sympathetic consideration. 








A FELINE LpIlosyNcRAsSyY. 


“A correspondent of the London Morning Post,” says 
the Pharmaceutical Journal, ** owns a sandy cat for which 
camphor has a positive fascination. 
out the camphor, sucks at it through thick material, 
and behaves as i! it were intoxicated. The writer had 
formerly a sandy cat of the same strain, that had a like 
peculiarity, and asks if sandy cats are specially susceptible 
in this respect. 
catnep—-used in the United States as an ingredient in a 
plaything mouse for cats—-and valerian root, especially 
in the fermentation stage, has a‘ magnetic ’ attraction for 
cats of all both 
explanation of this idiosyncrasy is that the characteristic 
odour of these substances resembles that of the sexual 
secretions, but this has not been experimentally verified. 
The camphor idiosyncrasy is not so common, or, at any 
rate, has not been so frequently observed or reported.” 


It is a matter of common knowledge that 


breeds, and of sexes. <A _ provisional 


The animal scents. 
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CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS. 


Dorso-Lumbar Vertebral Anchylosis in an Officer's Charger.* 


By W. A. Pati, O.B.E., D.S.0., F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E., 
Col. R.A.VC 

Subject. —Officer’s Charger--Bay Mare-—Army No. 

73989. Age 9, purchased in Ireland, as a 5-year-old, in 


November, 1924. 
1928. 
History and Symptoms. —This animal suffered from 


Destroyed for paraplegia in December, 


chronic debility, off and on, for nearly 18 months, and at 
the same time gradually developed a peculiar rolling kind 
of gait, resulting from want of co-ordination of the hind 
Apparently the 
difficulty of keeping her in condition, she was not hunted 
She was, however, reported to 


quarters. principally on account of 
regularly every season. 
have been rather a wild jumper, and although there is 
very little doubt in my mind that she injured her back at 
sometime or other jumping, there is no definite history of a 
fall, which is likely to have been the occasion on which any 
injury to the back was received. She is reported to have 
had a good appetite, but latterly, when she came under 
closer observation, it was noticed that, after eating her hay, 
she was inclined to break out in a sweat, and that she was 
continually resting her head on the manger or door of the 
stable. 
that she did so regularly, but always had some difficulty 


On inquiring if she lay down, | was informed 


in getting up. 

Post-mortem. The examination, as de- 
scribed by the Veterinary Officer (Major J. O. Andrews, 
D.8.0., R.A.V.C.), reads as follows: 

** All thoracic and abdominal viscera normal, except 


Brain 


post-mortem 


some emphysema of anterior lobe of left lung. 
and spinal chord normal, except that the middle lobe of 
cerebellum appeared rather enlarged, the con- 
volutions harder than emptying the 
abdominal cavity, a flattened enlargement was noticed 
on the inferior surface of first lumbar vertebra. This 
and the last dorsal vertebra were removed and boiled 
out. Further complete 
fusion of these two bones, except the superior spines, 
that There was bony 
enlargement of the infero-lateral surfaces covering the 
articulation, extending for about |4 inches on either side. 

“The surface of this, as also that of the anterior 
oblique processes of the first lumbar, was discoloured 
and slightly blood stained. The floor of the neural ring 
of the last dorsal was slightly roughened. 

“The bony changes were evidently of very long 
standing, the anchylosis being complete ; and doubtless 
were responsible, by nerve pressure and interference, for 
the digestive symptoms and loss of condition, as well as 
for the defective action.” 


and 
normal On 


examination showed = such 


no joint could be detected 


DIscussion. 


Dr. Tom Hares said that the specimen shown by Colonel 
Pallin was an example of spondylitis deformans, 7.e., 
chronic arthritis of the vertebral column. 

While the onset of the disease appeared about adolescence 
its etiology was not altogether clear. His own observa- 








* Case presented (with exhibit) to the Central Veterinary Society 
on 7th February, 1929. 
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tions led him to conclude that the most probable cause was 
a rheumatic disease; certainly not one of the common 
organisms of suppuration. Strain did not appear to be 
the exciting cause; furthermore, it was not the result of 
fracture. ‘lhe clinical observations made on most of these 
cases showed that the animal found difficulty either in 
rising or inlyingdown. Some of our own English surgeons 
in the middle part of the last century had associated it 
with shivering. He recalled Mr. Perryman having 
reported a case to that society, some five or six years ago. 
Col. Pallin’s was a most interesting case and he would 
like to thank him for showing it. 

Major lL. P. PuGu said that he understood that the 
vertebrae on either side, anterior and posterior, were 
perfectly normal, and if that was so would Dr. Hare’s 
diagnosis hold 2? Was it not possible that there was a 
local injury or infection there which would account for 
the condition, since the rest of the vertebrae were normal ? 

Dr. HARE replied that it was not uncommon to find only 
one joint affected. The most common site was the joint 
between the last dorsal and tirst lumbar vertebra. He had 
not himself seen it affecting the cervical vertebra of the 
horse. 

Had Colonel Pallin’s case shown any signs of osteo- 
arthritis of the limb joint ? 

Colonel PALLIN stated that there were no further lesions 
than those he had recorded. 

Professor WOOLDRIDGE said that the matter of greatest 
interest to him in connection with the case was that the 
animal found difficulty in rising and showed a peculiarity 
in gait when there was only one joint apparently involved. 
He could see no indication of any irregularity in the neural 
canal, so that pressure on the spinal cord did not appear to 
enter into it either. The diificulties in rising and in gait 
exhibited by the animal therefore appeared to him to be 
quite mysterious. 

Mr. W. PERRYMAN stated that it was very common to 
find, if they took the trouble to boil out the lumbar verte- 
bree of heavy horses, that these vertebre were anchylosed. 
In his experience, the anchylosis took place between the 
third and fourth lumbar vertebra. He regarded the 
diificulty ia rising as being due to muscular disability 
from nerve pressure. He remembered a five-year-old 
coming to London whicn, in the course of a month, slipped 
in the stable. It did not appear to be injured at all 
seriously, yet it had not since lain down for six years. 
It did its work perfectly well. 

As to shivering, he did not attribute that to the same 
cause as produced anchylosed vertebre. In the case he 
produced to the Society, the animal showed no inability 
to lie down or even to back a load. He watched the 
animal for eleven years and on post-mortem it was found that 
the bones were not anchylosed, but there was a good deal 
of roughened ostitis where the nerves emerged from the 
spina! column. 

He thought that very littlco was known about the etiology 
of shivering. In his view such a condition as was seen in 
the specimen before them was more often due to a direct 
injury at the outset than to any inherent disease affecting 
the animal generally. 





An Obscure Case of Lameness. 
By D. 8. Jack, M.R.C.V.S., King’s Lynn. 





Subject.—Shire gelding, six years old, lame on the near 
foreleg. The foot was thoroughly searched, but I found 
nothing. As I was firmly convinced, however, that the 
trouble lay in the foot I ordered hot foot baths and poul- 
tices. No improvement was observed on subsequent 
visits, although the foot was searched on each occasion. 
A blister was applied to the coronet and the animal turned 
out to grass. 

Six months later I was again asked to examine this 
animal as no improvement had taken place. I suggested 
neurectomy and the animal was sent to my infirmary on 





the same day—June 6th. Median neurectomy was per- 
formed and the animal was sent home on the 7th, going 
practically sound. On June 21st, he was put to work and 
worked well until July 18th, when I was again asked to 
see him as he had suddenly fallen very lame on the same 
foot. Fully expecting to find that the tendons had given 
way as the result of the operation, I was agreeably sur- 
prised to find that such was not the case. 

On searching the foot there was a profuse discharge of 
dark-coloured fluid, with a very bad smeli. Opening up 
the orifice, I thought I could detect a piece of loose bone 
and after a little trouble a piece of bone, almost black, 
l}in.—2in., came away. The wound was thoroughly 
cleansed and the usual treatment applied. The animal 
went to work on August 2nd and has worked sound ever 
since. 








ABSTRACT. 


[Disinfection in Foot-and-Mouth Disease. IF. C. Mixer. 
1928. J. Comp. Path. and Therap., London. Vol. 41, 
pp. 298 to 317.] 


1. The action of a number of reagents upon the virus 
contained in filtered vesicle fluid from guinea-pigs was 
studied. Exposure was for three hours at a temperature 
of 12° to 20° C. The reagents were found to be virucidal 
up to the following dilutions: chlorine, in the form of 
chlorine water 160,000 (result in terms of available Cl), 
iodine 50,000, iodine trichloride 50,000, antiformin 500, 
sodium bisulphite 15,000, potassium permanganate 15,000, 
chinosol 10,000, copper sulphate 10,000, copper bichloride 
25,000, zine chloride 1,000, mercuric chloride 250, formalin 
50, phenol 50, lysol 25, phenol sulphonic acid 50, cresol sul- 
phonic acid 100, o-chlorphenol 250. The halogens, potassium 
permanganate, sodium bisulphite and certain copper salts 
are seen to have a high activity, while phenol, cresol and 
their derivatives are not very active. The low efficiency 
of formalin and of mercuric chloride is apparent only and 
due to the short time exposure. 

Sodium hydrate is uniformly active to a dilution of 1 in 
20,000 (approx. N/800). With sulphuric and _ hydro- 
chloric acids destruction in lower dilutions is not directly 
dependent upon the concentration of acid. Thus, sulphuric 
acid is destructive up to a concentration lying between 
N/10 and N/90; certain concentrations between N/90 and 
N/720 were usually found to be incompletely destructive, 
while in seven experiments complete destruction occurred 
in the neighbourhood of N/2700 acid. With hydrochloric 
acid a similar zone of complete destruction appeared to 
exist at about N/800, while between N/12 and N/150 
destruction was liable to be incomplete. The significance 
of these findings is discussed in relation to the hypothesis 
of Olitsky, P. K. & L. Boez (J. Exper. Med., 1927, 45, 815) 
that the low virucidal power of certain chemicals (e.7., 
alcohol, phenol, mercuric chloride), is due to their precipi- 
tating effect upon the proteins of the medium with conse- 
quent adsorption of the virus. 

2. The same reagents were tested under more natural 
conditions upon discs of infected guinea-pig epithelium 
suspended in a mixture of 50-0 per cent. ox saliva and 
2-0 per cent. ox feces. Exposure was for twenty-four 
hours at 12° to 20° C. The dilutions to which reagents 
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were effective were as follows :—antiformin 50, sodium 
bisulphite 50, chinosol 50, copper sulphate 100, copper 
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bichloride 200, zine chloride 100, mercuric chloride 250, | 
formalin 600, pheno! 50, lysol 25, phenol sulphonic acid 100, | 


cresol sulphonic acid 50, sulphuric acid 500, hydrochloric 
acid 33, and sodium hydrate 800. The efficiency of 
chlorine, iodine, potassium permanganate, sodium bisul- 
phite and of copper and zinc salts is greatly reduced in the 
presence of organic matter. Phenol, cresol, and their 
derivatives are of low efficiency compared with formalin, 
sulphuric acid and sodium hydrate. There was no proof 
that copper sulphate or tricresol were more efficient 
disinfectants when acting in the presence of acids or acid 
salts (H,SO,, NaHSO,). On the other hand, the efficiency 
of mercuric chloride appeared to b@ increased by the 
addition of hydrochloric acid. 

3. In disinfection experiments with copper sulphate, 
zine chloride and sodium hydrate, the initial concentration 
of the reagent is a most important factor. If the concen- 
tration falls below a certain critical level, an increased time 
exposure does not lead to completion of the disinfection 
process. With formalin and with mercuric chloride the 
effect is progressive. In the saliva-feces medium, a 
concentration of formalin of 1 in 600 destroyed the virus 
by the end of twenty-four hours, though ten times this 
concentration was not found to cause complete destruction 
within an hour. With filtered virus formalin in an average 
concentration of 1 in 50 was required to cause complete 
disinfection within three hours, whereas a concentration 
of 1 in 450 sufficed if exposure was prolonged to the 
twenty-fourth hour. With mercuric chloride concentra- 
tions up to | in 100,000 were effective if exposure was 
prolonged for three to six days. 

4. The resistance of “ dried ’”’ virus to zine chloride, 
caustic soda and formalin was studied. The test material 
consisted of small pieces of infective guinea-pig epithelium, 
mixed with a 10-0 per cent. suspension of ox feces and 
allowed to dry on glass slides. The slides were immersed 
for five minutes in the solution under examination, and 
then placed under a bell jar at an angle of 45° until dry. 
In some instances, the process of immersion and drying 
was repeated after hours. Under these 
conditions, a single immersion in | in 100 formalin or in 
1 in 100 zine chloride was nearly always effective, and 
two immersions were uniformly destructive. A _ single 
immersion in solutions of these reagents at 1 in 500 strength 
was usually ineffective, while two immersions were usually 
effective. With caustic soda at 1 in 500 strength, a 
single immersion destroyed the virus five times out of ten, 
while two immersions were effective six times out of seven. 
In two experiments 3-0 per cent. lysol and 1-0 per cent. 
phenol were ineffective on dried virus. In similar experi- 
ments designed to test the disinfecting capacity of 
“* limewash,” the results largely depended upon whether 
after the drying process the deep surface or the horny 
surface of the epithelium was exposed. If the deep surface 
was exposed, the virus was usually destroyed; in the 
converse case, the virus was usually protected from the 
action of the limewash. 

Taking all factors into consideration, it is concluded that 
formalin in 1-0 per cent. concentration would be the most 
generally useful disinfectant in foot-and-mouth disease. 

5. Formalin was also found to be efficient in concentra- 
tions as low as 1 in 1,000 for disinfecting the surfaces of 


twenty -four 


| 
| 
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miniature trusses of hay which had been contaminated 
with virus from guinea-pigs. The efficiency of such weak 
solutions is probably due to the fact that the concentration 
increases during evaporation. Consequently, spraying 
the outsides of ricks with 1-0 per cent. formalin should 
prove to be a reliable method for disinfecting forage stacks 
under field conditions. 

Pieces of guinea-pig epithelium buried in heaps of fresh 
cattle manure had lost their infectivity within four days. 








: REVIEW. 


[Gsophagoskopie bei Hunden und Katzen (@sophagoscopy 
in Dogs and Cats), by Ver.-Dr. Hetnricn SUCHANEK, 
Assistant in the Surgical Clinic of the Veterinary High 
School, Wien. Published by Urban and Schwarzenberg, 
Berlin and Wien, 1928. Price Mark 1.80.] 

This brochure of 22 pages, with three plates, containing 
ten diagrams, may be regarded as a clinical research 
carried out by the author with the help of a grant from the 
International Education Board of New York. After a brief 
introduction, there is a short history of endoscopy, passing 
from the cystoscope to the gastroscope and to the rhino- 
laryngoscope for the horse. Then follows a review of the 
early literature on the illumination of the cesophagus in 
both human and veterinary surgery. There is an account 
of the regional anatomy, taken from Ellenberger and 
Baum. The instrument fully described and 
figured. Four tubes of ditferent calibres and lengths are 
employed and the arrangement of the reflectors, lighting 
The makers are Jas. Leiter, of 


used is 


and grips is explained. 
Wien, but the price is not given. 

Those members of the profession who have read Jackson’s 
epoch-making work on the bronchioscope and have seen 
his instrument closing and removing safety pins from the 
trachea and cesophagus will note with pleasure the progress 
of this form of endoscopy in the hands of Dr. Suchanek. 
The instrument is used with the patient under the influence 
of a general anesthetic and, as Unterspann did a few years 
ago for the gastroscope, the author also prefers rectal 
administration, v7z., chloral. 

The clinical account of eight cases, chosen from many, is 
most interesting. Dr. Suchanele comes to the following con- 
clusions: (1) the use of the instrument is quite safe ; (2) for 
the diagnosis and removal of small foreign bodies especially 
those which do not give a satisfactory X-ray picture, it is 
almost indispensable ; (3) that in obstructions within the 
chest it is the best method we have of obtainmg information 
as to the form, fastening and direction of the foreign bodies; 
and (4) that in the diagnosis of such conditions as neoplasms, 
diverticula, ete., it is of the greatest possible service. 
In the list of literature consulted it is pleasing to note that 
many articles by English writers in the Veterinary Journal 
from extracts in German veterinary 


have been used 


periodicals. 

After reading this little book, one feels that every veter- 
inary school in this country should be equipped with its 
X-ray department, and means of instruction in endoscopy. 
The cesophagoscope would undoubtedly be of great service 
to the canine practitioner and he would gradually find 
many uses for it. 

The present small work forms a most useful introduction 


to the subject, A. W.N. P. 
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DIVISIONAL REPORTS. 





Central Division, N.V.M.A. 

In anticipation of hearing a stimulating address from the 
President (Professor James Macqueen), the Fellows of the 
Central Division filled to overflowing the Library of the 
Royal College, at a meeting held on February 7th. 1929. 
The President more than justified their confidence in his 
ability to provide an interesting evening, and full advan- 
tage was taken of the waiving, for the occasion, of the 
custom prohibiting discussion of an address from the 
Chair. 

Those present were the President, Captain A. H. Andrew, 
Captain L. S. Balls, Mr. H. Bell, Captain J. Bell, Captain 
R. Bennett, Mr. W. Brown, Captain R. Bryden, Mr. H. E. 
Bywater, Lieut.-Col. P. W. Dayer-Smith, Mr. R. J. Fore- 
man, Mr. L. Gabriel, Mr. W. 8. Gordon, Mr. Henry Gray, 
Professor Tom Hare, Mr. H. D. Jones, Mr. H. C. P. King, 
Mr. Herbert King, Mr. W. 8. King, Major Hamilton Kirk, 
Mr. G. H. Livesey, Captain G. D. Martin, Mr. J. H. Mason, 
Professor J. McCunn, Mr. J. W. McIntosh, Captain F. W. 
Medlock, Dr. F. C. Minett, Lieut.-Col. W. A. Pallin, 
Mr. W. Perryman, Mr. J. W. Pritchard, Mr. J. H. Poles, 
Major L. P. Pugh, Mr. T. J. Richardson, Dr. A. L. Sheather, 
Miss K. W. Shedlock, Mr. A. W. Stableforth, Mr. F. H. 
Stainton, Mr. E. L. Stroud, Mr. W. N. Thompson, Major 
R. F. Wall, Mr. R. A. Willett, Mr. J. D. Williams, Professor 
J. G. Wright, Professor G. H. Wooldiidge, and Captain 
J. F. Macdonald, Hon. Secretary. 

Visitors.—Major A. Duff Dunbar, Messrs. 8. J. Edwards, 
J. W. H. Holmes, Captain W. J. Leyshon, Messrs. A. A. 
Mackay, A. B. Orr, — Poles, junr., and F. E. Somer. 

The minutes of the December, 1928, and January, 1929, 
meetings of the Division, which had been published in the 
Record, were put to the meeting for confirmation. 

Dr. Tom Hare asked if it were permissible to offer 
any observations on the minutes. Probably there was 
wisdom in the decision not to publish fully the proceedings 
of the meeting at which those resolutions concerning the 
supply of veterinary services for the animals of poor 
people had been passed ; but he was doubtful whether it 
was altogether to the advantage of the Society or of the 
profession at large that abstracts of the speeches had not 
been published. 

The PresipEnTt replied that it was too late to go into 
that question, for the reason that after full consideration 
the Council of the Division had decided that the report 
of that meeting should be dealt with by a small sub- 
committee, who decided that only the resolutions should be 
published. There were references to the resolutions in 
the minutes of the December meeting, and those resolu- 
tions gave the findings of the Society on the matter. 

Dr. Hare pointed out that while the resolutions reflected 
the general debate they did not reflect the one very im- 
portant point in the discussion, upon the desirability of 
our asking support of all the humane societies and not of 
the R.S.P.C.A. in particular. There was no definite 
resolution moved to that effect, but a number of speakers 
made it quite clear that, in their view, the profession 
could not commit itself to the R.S.P.C.A. scheme, 
and that the profession should take the initiative 





in inviting the support of all the humane socicties 
and not of one in particular. He thought it was 
a pity this expression of opinion could not have 
been published in the report of the Socioty’s proceed- 
ings. 

Professor WOOLDRIDGE stated that the step of forward- 
ing only resolutions on that subject for publication was 
taken largely at the request of the Royal College, who had 
appointed a sub-committee to go into the whole question. 
They simply asked for an expression of opinion on the 
principle of the question, from the ‘‘ National” and its 
Divisions, and they particularly asked that no great 
attention should be paid or published as to detail, because 
it would probably only confuse the issue, as further dis- 
cussions were taking place which, it was thought, would be 
considerably hampered thereby. 

Dr. Hare asked if he was in order in enquiring of 
Professor Wooldridge whether it was in the minds of the 
Committee, expressed or implied, that they, as a profession 
should not consult solely with the R.S.P.C.A. or whether 
they should invite the co-operation of all the humanitarian 
societies ? 

The PRESIDENT remarked that, as a Committee of the 
Society had gone into that matter at the request of the 
R.C.V.S. and of the N.V.M.A., and had reported its findings 
as embodied in its resolutions, they could not re-open the 
question then, and, after the resolutions had been read 
by the Hon. Secretary, the discussion terminated and the 
minutes were confirmed and signed. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


(1) Apologies for absence from Sir J. Bland Sutton, 
Mr. H. W. Dawes, Major G. W. Dunkin, Major-General 
Sir J. Moore, Captain 8. J. Motton, Captain H. L. Roberts 
and Captain W. K. Townson. 

(2) From Lieut.-Col. E. P. Argyle and Mr. D. E. 
Wilkinson, returning thanks for their election as Fellows 
of the Society. 

(3) From Lieut.-Col. B. L. Lake, now resident at York, 
submitting his resignation on account of his inability 
to keep in touch with the Society. 

On the proposition of Mr. Jones, seconded by Mr. 
Stroud, Colonel Lake’s resignation was accepted, with 
regret. 

(4) From the Secretary of the National Horse Associa- 
tion of Great Britain, enclosing a full list of members and 
subscribers, and informing the Society that the Annual 
Meeting of the Association would be held in April, and 
requesting a renewal of the contribution (£5) subscribed 
last year. 

The Hon. SecrETARY observed that the question of the 
subscription would be dealt with by the Council of the 
Society. 

(5) From the Secretary of the N.V.M.A., relative to the 
proposal to make the following addition to Article 59 in 
the Articles of Association of the Association: ‘ (d) 
Twenty-five representatives previously nominated by 
members of the Association and elected by them by ballot 
prior to the Annual General Meeting”’—this having 
reference to the constitution of Council, N.V.M.A. [This 
letter, which was read by the SECRETARY, was reproduced 
jn full in the issue of the Record of February 16th, in the 
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course of our report of the Bristol meeting of the Mid-West 
and South Wales Division.—Ed.] 

Professor WOOLDRIDGE said that he thought that one 
of the circumstances which did much to give rise to the 
proposal was the fact that the valuable services of men who 
had passed through the Presidential Chair of the Associa- 
tion were lost to the Council, at present, if they were not 
nominated by a Division as its representatives. In order 
to get over that difficulty the Council had, on one or two 
oceasions, co-opted such a member on to the Council. 
if the proposition, as now put forward, was carried through, 
such a member would be eligible for election by the general 
body of members. 

Mr. J. W. McInrosu, in supporting the proposition, 
said that the matter was very fully~considered by the 
Council of the N.V.M.A. at Newcastle on the occasion of the 
Annual Meeting, and it was unanimously agreed to recom- 
mend it for adoption. An extraordinary General Meeting 
of the Association was subsequently held at Birmingham 
for the purpose of confirming the resolution, but it was, on 
a vote, referred back to the Divisions, for further thought 
and consideration. One view expressed at Birmingham 
was to the effect that the alteration suggested would 
more than ever place the management of the affairs of the 
‘* National ”’ in the hands of London men. This seemed to 
imply that at any rate one member did not view favourably 
any possibility of this kind. Even if this were the case, 
did it matter very much from where their representatives 
came ? Personally he thought that it was an advantage 
to have men who were reasonably convenient to head- 
quarters and who were ready and willing to give of their 
time in the service of the Association. It was only natural 
that those members who resided in London or in close 
proximity to it, should predominate, but surely no one 
would suggest that that was going to make any difference 
to the interests of those members who were furthest from 
it. (Hear, hear.) I1f such a view did exist, it was both 
unjust and ungenerous—(applause)—and speaking for 
himself, and he thought for every other member to whom 
that view applied, he would willingly give way if he thought 
there was any general feeling of that kind. 

The proposal, to his mind, was one which would broaden 
the constitution of the Council by giving its members wider 
powers of election. He had much pleasure in seconding. 

Dr. HARF moved, as a counter-proposition, that the 
memorandum be sent to the Council of the Society 
for consideration and report to a subsequent meeting 
of the Society. It appeared that the proposed 
alteration would change the electoral basis of repre- 
sentation to Council, and was rather a big problem 
to discuss without notice or preparation. The proposal 
would deprive certain members of the local associations 
of their franchise and control over the membership of the 
Council. (“‘ No, no—you are adding to it.”) It appeared to 
him that a member of a local association was not necessarily 
a member of the “ National,” but such a member was 
qualified to vote for his representatives on the Council of 
the ‘‘ National.’”” Such an individual would be deprived 
of voting for the twenty-five members now proposed to 
he elected from the general membership of the ‘‘ National.” 

Mr. McIntosh retorted that the point raised by Dr. Hare 
rather strengthened the proposition than otherwise. It 
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was unfortunately true that there were members of 
Divisions who were not members of the ‘ National,” 
and while they would have a voice in electing their 
Divisional representatives, they would have no voice in 
the election of the additional twenty-five proposed, and 
this was as it should be. 

Captain Duntop Martin seconded Dr. Hare’s counter- 
proposition. 

Replying to Mr. McIntosh, the PRESIDENT said that 
it was proposed (by Dr. Hare) to submit the whole of the 
Memorandum to the Council of the Division for considera. 
tion and report. 

Proceeding, the PRESIDENT said that as there seemed 
to be some doubt as to that letter he thought he could 
speak to it in a perfectly disinterested way. It appeared 
to him that that was rather a large question to bring up 
under the subject of correspondence, and that a matter of 
such importance as that appeared to be should be put 
on the agenda, so that everybody might know what wax 
to be discussed, and come prepared with their views. 
He, therefore, would ask Dr. Hare if he would accept an 
alteration in the wording of his counter-proposal, so that 
it should read: ‘‘ That the Memorandum be referred to the 
Society for discussion, and that it should accordingly 
be placed on the agenda of the next meeting.” 

Dr. Hare and Captain Dunlop Martin having concurred, 
the counter-proposal was put to the meeting, and carried 
by fifteen votes to twelve, when, as a substantive motion, 
it was put and carried by a yet larger majority. 

(a) Nominations and (b) Elections to Fellowship.——Messrs 
A. B. Orr of the Royal Veterinary College (proposer, Dr. 
Hare and seconder, Professor Wooldridge), and F. E. 
Somer, of New Cross (proposer, Major Kirk and seconder, 
Mr. Jones), were nominated as Fellows of the Society. 
while Mr. H. W. Griffiths, of Moseley, was unanimously 
elected a Fellow, on the proposition of Professor 
Wooldridge, seconded by the Hon. Secretary. 


MorBIpD SPECIMENS AND CASES OF INTEREST. 


Lieut.-Col. W. A. PALLIN exhibited the last dorsal and 


| first lumbar vertebre of an officer’s charger, the bones 


being completely fused, with the exception of the superior 
spines. Colonel Pallin detailed the case, and his des- 
cription, together with the discussion on the exhibit 
which followed, are reproduced in the Clinical and Case 
Reports Section of this week’s Record. 

Mr. H. C. P. Kina exhibited an X-ray photograph of a 
sheep-dog, six months’ old, showing a rachitic condition 
of the bones of the fore-arm. The treatment given the 
animal was exposure of the fore-arm (after shaving) to 
ultra-violet rays, and the administration of a vitamin 
containing diet. After seven exposures the dog was sold 
and taken to Southampton, and he (Mr. King) understood 
that it was much improved. The radiograph showed «# 


| very good example of rachitis. 


The PRESIDENT now proceeded to address the Fellows 
on “ The Position and Prospects of the Veterinary Pro- 
fession.”” The address was followed with the keenest 
interest, and at its conclusion was warmly and apprecia- 
tively discussed. [Both the address and the ensuing dis- 
cussion are reproduced at the commencement of this iseuc 
of the Record.---Fd.} 
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The meeting concluded with the passing of votes of 
thanks to the President for his address and to those who 
had brought forward post-mortem specimens and interest- 
ing cases. 

J. F. Macponaxtp, Hon. Secretary. 


South Eastern Division N.V.M.A. 





PRESENTATION TO RETIRING SECRETARY AT TUNBRIDGE 
WELLs. 

It was particularly unfortunate that weather conditions 
which rendered road travel hazardous coincided with the 
last meeting of this Division, which was held at Tunbridge 
Wells, on the 16th January, 1929, inasmuch as the pro- 
ceedings merited an outstanding attendance. Not only 
was this the occasion of the annual meeting and dinner, 
but it was made memorable by the tribute paid to Mr. 
Hugh P. Hogben, on his retirement from the office of hon. 
secretary, after a period of Joyal and enthusiastic service 
extending nearly to twenty years. A further feature of 
exceptional interest was a paper suggesting a new theory 
as to the cause of milk fever. The full title of this paper, 
which was presented by Mr. A. Spicer, of Oxted, was 
‘** Milk Fever and the Nervous Forms of Distemper and 
Hsyteria in Dogs,” but on this occasion the essayist dealt 
only with milk fever, and this part and the discussion upon 
it appear elsewhere in this issue of the Record. The 
second part will be read to the Central Division at its 
meeting on March 7th, and will be published, together 
with the report of the discussion upon it, in an early 
issue. The gathering, which was held at the Castle Hotel, 
was presided over by Major L. P. Pugh, and there were also 
present Mr. J. G. Cattell, Captain F. Crowhurst, Captain 
A. T. Crowther, Major T. Dalling, Mr. E. R. Ebbetts, Mr. 
R. A. Edwards, Mr. W.8. Gordon, Captain W. D. Halfhead, 
Mr. J. W. M. Hinton, Captain W. 8. E. Morton, Major 
Charles Rose, Mr. A. Spicer, Mr. Henry Taylor, Captain 
A. Whicher, and Hugh P. Hogben, Hon. Secretary. 

The minutes of the previous meeting, having been pub- 
lished in the Record, were taken as read and were confirmed. 

Correspondence.—(1) Letters of apology for absence, 
trom Professor J. B. Buxton (Cambridge), Major G. W. 
Dunkin (Mill Hill), Mr. J. B. Dier (East Grinstead), Captain 
F. C. Gillard (Folkestone), Mr. H. 8. Head (New Romney), 
Mr. T. F. Hogben (Ash), Captain I’. Marks (East Grinstead), 
Mr. E. Morgan (Faversham), Captain C. W. Perrin (Folke- 
stone), Mr. J. W. Pritchard (Brighton), and Mr. F. Warren 
(Tunbridge Wells). The members heard with regret that 
illness had prevented the attendance of Messrs. Dier, 
Gillard and Perrin, but were relieved to learn that they were 
making satisfactory progress. 

(2) From the Secretary of the N.V.M.A., concerning 
certain suggested alterations in the constitution of Council 
N.V.M.A. Consideration of this matter was deferred. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


President.—The election of Mr. Henry Taylor to the 
position of President of the Division for the ensuing year 
was proposed by Mr. EBBetts, who said that Mr. Taylor 
was known and respected by every member of that Divisi on. 
it was good for them sometimes to have a Sussex man as 








their President. Mr. Taylor had taken the deepest 
interest in the welfare of that society, at the meetings of 
which he had read valuable papers, and he was sure that 
no one’s name would be more acceptable to them. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. WHIcHER asked to be allowed, as a Sussex prac- 
titioner, to second the proposition, which afforded him 
great pleasure. 

The election was made with unanimity and enthusiasm, 
Mr. TAYLOR suitably acknowledging the honour. 

Vice-Presidents.—The retiring President (Major Pugh), 
Messrs. C. Crowhurst, F. Crowhurst and E. Ebbetts. 

Council.—Messrs. J. G. Cattell, A. T. Crowther, J. B. 
Dier, F. C. Gillard, T. F. Hogben, E. Morgan and Charles 
Roberts. 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer.—-Mr. W. 8. Gordon. 


THE TRIBUTE TO Mr. H. P. HoGBEn. 


The retiring PRESIDENT (who officiated throughout the 
meeting), in proposing the election of Mr. Gordon to the 
office now vacated by Mr. Hogben, said that, as they knew, 
they had been threatened for some time with the loss of 
Mr. Hugh P. Hogben as their hon. secretary. He thought 
that Mr. Hogben was filling that post when he (Major 
Pugh) was, perhaps, running about in sailor suits, and 
they had always managed to persuade him to put off the 
day of his retirement from that office. But last year Mr. 
Hogben said quite definitely that he felt that he must 
hand over the reins to somebody else, and he was afraid 
that, with infinite regret, they would have to accept that 
resignation. 

Mr. Hogben having served them so long and so well, 
he (Major Pugh) had taken the liberty of writing to all 
the members of the society, and they had got a very small 
token of their appreciation and esteem which he thought 
they might give on that occasion. (Applause.) The 
members had left it to him to procure the gift and he hoped 
that it met with the approval of all. It would be suitably 
engraved after he had ascertained from those present 
their wishes as to the wording. He therefore had great 
pleasure in offering to Mr. Hogben, on their behalf, that 
little token of their appreciation of all the splendid work 
that he had done for the South Eastern Veterinary Associa- 
tion. 

The President, amid loud applause, then handed to 
Mr. Hogben a handsome silver smoking cabinet. 

Mr. Hueu P. HoGBeEN, in acknowledging the gift, said 
that he thanked all the members from the bottom of his 
heart for their kindness, but he had always felt with regard 
to every member of the profession, that if he was not 
willing to do something for his profession for nothing, 
then he ought not to be in the profession at all. (Hear, 
hear.) He really did not expect to receive any reward 
for what little he had been able and happy to do, because 
one was naturally interested in one’s own profession. 
Unless all the members were willing to help, no secretary 
could get on very well, if at all, and he was able to say. 
with gratitude, that all the time he had been in office he 
had always received ready assistance from every member 
whom he had asked to do anything. He thanked them 
immensely for their very kind present, and it would always 
afford him great pleasure to see and to use it. (Applause.) 
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Major PuaH, reverting to the election of the new holder 
of the office, said that they had been fortunate in finding, 
as Mr. Hogben’s successor, one so eminently suited to the 
position as Mr. W. 8. Gordon, of Beckenham, who was 
second in command to Major Dalling, who had been with 
them on many occasions. He desired to propose that they 
elect Mr. Gordon as their hon. secretary and treasurer 
for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Hueu P. HoGsBeEn, in seconding the proposition, 
remarked that he thought it was very good of Mr. Gordon 
to undertake the office. It meant a certain amount of 
work and entailed the expenditure of a good deal of energy 
if it were to be profitably filled, and he felt that his own 
energy had evaporated a little. That was a quality 
which Mr. Gordon could supply and he had no doubt that 
he would make an excellent secretary and treasurer. 
The election was made with acclamation, and Mr. Gordon, 
returning thanks, expressed his confidence that, with a 
continuance of the co-operation which had been accorded 
to the previous holder of the office, he would be able to 
carry on the strenuous work that Mr. Hogben had done as 
secretary of that important division of the ‘ National.” 
It was rather a difficult task to follow him, but with their 
aid he was sure that they would manage to carry on. 

Auditors.—Messrs. C. W. Pe:rin and A. Whicher. 


Representatives to Council, N. V.M.A.—Major G. W. 
Dunkin snd (ex-officio) the Hon. Secretary. 

Representative to Council, Victoria Veterinary Benevo- 
lent Fund.—Mr. Whicher. 

In connection with this Fund, a recommendation from 
the last ordinary general meeting that the annual sub- 
scription to the fund be increased from £2 2s. Od. to 
£3 3s. Od. was unanimously agreed to. 

Nominations of New Members.—-Messrs. C. E. Rix 
(Bexley Heath) and Major Richardson (St. Leonards) 
were nominated as members of the Division. 

Secretary’s Report——Mr. Hugh P. Hogben read his 
report, as Secretary for the preceding year, as follows :— 

‘“* The annual meeting and dinner took place at the Castle 
Hotel, Tunbridge Wells, on Wednesday, February 29th. 
It was characterised by the staging of a hypothetical 
action at law on a subject of considerable veterinary 
importance, and produced one of the most interesting and 
instructive meetings ever held by the Association. 

““A summer meeting was held this year, on July 4th, 
under ideal conditions, at the Wellcome Physiological 


Research Laboratories, Langley Court, Beckenham. 


Here the varied nature of the research work was explained 


by the Director and his staff and much matter of veterinary 
interest, and bearing on veterinary subjects, was explained 
and discussed. The Director kindly entertained the 
members to tea. 

“The final’ meeting of the year dealt with veterinary 
politics. It was held at the Royal Star Hotel, Maidstone, 
on November 15th, and consisted of a consideration of a 
scheme for the treatment of sick animals of the poor, as 
suggested by the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
and partly originating from the R.S.P.C.A. Our con- 
clusions on the subject were forwarded to the National 
Veterinary Medical Association. 

‘“* Altogether, it has been an interesting year.” 





This report was received and adopted, as was Mr. 
Hogben’s statement as hon. treasurer, which recorded 
the finances of the society to be in a satisfactory condition. 

In view of the possession by the Society of a considerable 
balance in hand, Mr. Hogben proposed that a donation be 
made to the Royal Veterinary College Rebuilding Fund. 
Eventually the meeting gave preference to a counter 
proposal that a donation of £5 5s. Od. be made to the 
Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund. 

Next Meeting.—It was agreed to hold the next. meeting 
of the Division (in May), at Tunbridge Wells, arrange- 
ments to be left in the hands of the President and Hon. 
Secretary. 

The President now called upon Mr. Spicer to read his 
paper, which was heard with the keenest interest and 
appreciation. The discussion occupied the remainder 
of the afternoon, and the meeting terminated with the 
passing of a hearty vote of thanks to the essayist. 

After an interval, the members were joined by their 
ladies and the company proceeded to enjoy the annual 
dinner of the society, an admirable repast being served. 
There were no speeches, and following the honouring of 
the loyal toasts, a pleasant social time was spent. 


W. 8S. Gorpon, Hon. Secretary. 








From Ube Weterinarian, 
February, 1828. 


Aneurism of the Aorta. 





On the 3lst of August, 1826, a mare was brought to 
the College at Alfort, very lame from a sinus in the foot, 
between the frog and sole, two inches deep, running in a 
direction backwards, from which issued a black, fetid, 
purulo-sanious matter. This was attended with fever, 
tor which she was bled. The next day it was discovered 
that the long flexor tendon was perforated; and that 
synovia was escaping. ‘This was tollowed by sloughing 
ot the tendon and exioliation of the navicular bone. ‘lhe 
foot was poulticed and fomented, and bound up with tow ; 
the blood-letting was twice -repeated, and acidulated 
mucilaginous drinks and some clysters were administered. 
On the 20th September, the case continuing unrelieved, 
while in the act of dressing the foot, the animal suddenly 
reeled, tossed up her head, and fell. No sooner was she 
down than her nostrils, and the muscles about the breast 
and abdomen, were convulsed by alternate. contractions 
and dilatations; her limbs stretched out, and the eyes 
rolled within their orbits. The jugular was instan- 
taneously opened: only drops of blood issued. Death, 
in the very act, closed the scene. 

Examination. The pericardium prodigiously distended 
with coagulated blood, assuming the form of the exterior 
of the heart, and looking altogether like hypertrophy of 
that organ. The coaguium weighed 5 lbs. ‘The trunk of 
the aorta at its base was ruptured to the extent of its 
circumference ; and the rupture was evidently the result of 
attenuation of the vessel. Within the right ventricle, 
one of the chords passing from the side to the septum, was 
found as large as a goosequill, and entirely fleshy. 

The synovial lining of the navicular joint was reddened, 
and the cavity full of an extremely tetid yellowish pus, 
which had even insinuated itself beneath the flexor tendon. 
The navicular bone exhibited caries of its articular surface. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 





Diary of Events. 


Mar. 4th—Meeting of the Editorial Committee, 


N.V.M.A., 10 Gray’s Inn Square, W.C. 
5th-—Meeting of the North Midiand Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Sheffield. 
§th--Meeting of the Lancashire Division, 
N.V.M.A., at the Liverpool University. 
7th—Meeting of the Central Division, N.V.M.A., 
at 10 Red Lion Square, W.C. 
,, 13th—Meeting of the Scottiih Metropolitan 
Division, N.V.M.A., at Royal (Dick) 
Veterinary College. 


ee 


PERSONAL. 

Marriages.--W OODHEAD—SAmpson.—On February 12th 
at Wadsley Church, by the Rev. G. C. Weaver, George 
Norman, only son ot the late Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Woodhead, 
of Blackpool, to Blanche Dorothy, eldest daughter of 
Mr. S. Kk. Sampson, M.R.C.V.S., and Mrs. Sampson, of 
Claremont, Hillsborough, Sheffield. 

A large number of relatives and friends attended the 
wedding of Miss B. D. Sampson, the eldest daughter of 
Mr. G. E. Sampson, M.R.C.V.S., and Mrs. Sampson, of 
Hillsborough, Shetiield, and Mr. G. N. Woodhead, of 
Huthwaite Hall Farm, only son of the late Mr. and Mrs. 
G. W. Woodhead, of Blackpool. Mr. Tom C. Fletcher, 
of Sheffield, Mr. and Mrs. R. Hudson, of Retford, and Mr. 
and Mrs. W. Collinson, of South Anston, were among the 
numerous guests. The honeymoon is being spent at 
Bournemouth. 


KELLY—ALLEN.—On February 4th, 1929, at Mona, 
Punjab, India, Captain Arthur J. Kelly, Royal Army 
Veterinary Corps, to Eleanor Elizabeth (Kitty) only 
daughter of Major H. Allen, R.A.V.C., and Mrs. Allen, of 
Remount Depét, Mona. 


Wills —Comertord, Mr. Michael Henry, M.R.C.V.S. (76), of 
Homeleigh, High Road, Woodtord, Essex (net personalty, 
£14,183), £16,5u3. 

Whittaker, Mr. Frederick, M.R.C.V.S. (71), of Westfield 
House, Rawson Street, Farnworth, Lancs. (net personalty, 
£2,825), £2,898. 

Mrs. Margaret Baxter Keith, of Kiddepore Avenue, 
Hampstead, who died on December 13, aged 78, leaving 
estate of the gross value of £22,133, with net personalty 
£21,170, lett among other numerous charitable bequests, 
£250 to the Roval Veterinary College, Camden Town. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON STAFF EXAMINERS. 

The University of London List of Staff Examiners for 
1929, includes the following :— 

Veterinary Anatomy.—Prot. J. Share Jones, D.V.Sc.. 
M.S8e., F.R.C.V.S8. 

Veterinary Hygiene.—Lt.-Col. J. W.  Brittlebank, 
C.M.G., M.R.C.V.8., D.V.S.M. 

Veterinary Pathology—W. H. 
M.R.C.V.S. 

Veterinary Physiology.—Prot. E. P. Cathcart, C.B.E.., 
M.D., D.Se., F.R.S. 


There is a coincidence in the publication of the above list 
this week, which will not be overlooked by readers of 
Professor Macqueen’s Address at the commencement of 
this issue. 


Andrews, D.Sc., 





Army VETERINARY SERVICE. 





Lonpon GAzETTE—WaR OFFICE—REGULAR ARMY 
RESERVE OF OFFICERS. 


Feb. 22—Lt.-Col. A. F. Deacon having attained the age 
limit of liability to recall, ceases to belong to the Res. of 
Off. (Feb 8). 


National Farmers’ Union Year Book.—Practically 
every subject of interest to the farmer is dealt with in the 
National Farmers’ Union Year Book, which is now issued 
from 45 Bedford Square, W.C.1, price 5s. Agricultural 
research at home and abroad is given prominence, among 
the contributors being Sir John Russell and Professor S. H. 
Gaiger, the latter dealing with research into animal 
diseases. Members of the profession will find much to 
mterest them in this comprehensive publication. 


Fized Glass Stoppers.—Glass stoppers which have be- 
come fixed can easily be loosened without heat by allowing 
a few drops of the following solution to soak in between 
the neck of the bottle and the stopper :— 


Chloral hydrate __... ... 10 gms. 
Glycerin on cna es 5 gms. 
Water _ 5 gms. 


Hydrochloric acid (25 per cent.) 3 gms. 
-—W. Kinzel (Chem. Ztg., 1926, 50, 383). 


Dr. Gerald Leighton, Medical Officer (Foods) of the 
Department of Health for Scotland, in a lecture to the 
Edinburgh technical class on “‘ The Supervision of the 
Food Supply,” said that more than 90 per cent. of the meat 
killed in Scotland passed through the public abattoirs, all ot 
which were properly inspected. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
tirst post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opiniens of 
his correspondents 


Mare’s Milk. 
To THE EpiToR or THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—I shall be grateful if you will please allow me, 
through the medium of the Record, to appeal to members of 
the profession to send me samples of mare’s milk again this 
foaling season. I am anxious to obtuin as many samples 
as possible during this season in order to complete the 
investigation which has been in progress during the past 
two years. I shall, therefore, be very grateiul if prac- 
titioners will send me samples when the opportunity 
arises. From 4 to 6 ounces is a sufficient quantity and 
no preservative should be added. When forwarding the 
milk, if a note, giving the age and breed of the mare, date 
of foaling and condition of the foal were to be included, 
the value ot the sample would be greatly increased.— Yours 
faithiully, R. G. Linton. 

Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, . 

Edinburgh, 
19th February, 1929. 


The Editor acknowledges the receipt of the following :— 

Report of a meeting of the Midland Counties’ Division 
N.V.M.A., from Mr. H. J. Dawes, Hon. Secretary. 

Communication from Messrs. A. Gofton (Edinburgh) and 
J. E. Hutchinson (Eccleshall), and Lt.-Col. T. D. Young 
(London) 











